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HENRIK IBSEN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In presenting to the American public the first collected 
version of the works of Ibsen, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to consider in what particulars the local position of 
his genius, and the society out of which it springs, pre- 
sent a similarity with those out of which the great 
American dramatist, that phoenix of the future, will 
have to struggle to the sun. Norway, like America, but 
like no other country of the modem world — since the 
republics of South America can scarcely boast the same 
conditions — is a young and a vigorous people, which has 
broken away from an ancient power, whose population 
it now greatly outnumbers. In each case the parent, 
instead of dwindling in intellectual vitality after the se- 
cession, has rather increased in vigor and individuality ; 
while, although developing a public spirit entirely inde- 
pendent, the child has preserved the paternal traditions 
of the race on most essential points. And more than 
all besides, through each political and social schism the 
language has remained the same, as an inseparable bond 
of unity. As, therefore, in considering a great Ameri- 
can talent, we are obliged to look back and see what 
roots it has sent down into the earth of English litera- 
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ture, BO, to conceive arightly how a genius like Ibsen's 
has become what it is, we must briefly see what it owes 
to its Danish as well as its Norwegian predecessors. 

When Heniik Ibsen was a very young man, when he 
first appeared before the public as the author of that 
crude Roman tragedy " Catalina/* Norwegian literature, 
as a separate growth, was stiU in its boyhood. The hot, 
romantic lyrics of Wergeland were its most characteris- 
tic products. In drama it had practically done nothing. 
The Norwegian poet who desired to vmte for the stage 
— and Ibsen has been essentially a dramatist from his 
earliest lispings — was obliged to look to Denmark for 
his inspiration. In that energetic little country he 
would find, forty years ago, a condition of things calcu- 
lated to dazzle the judgment of a provincial. Copen- 
hagen, from 1805 to 1845, was perhaps the country in 
the world in which dramatic literature flourished best 
and was the most judiciously fostered. During the 
greater part of that time the severe and beautiful genius 
of Adam Oehlenschlager was filling the stage with his 
stately figui*es, creating a national and historical body 
of tragic poetry so pure, and, in its earlier forms at least, 
so exquisite and tender, that, whatever is neglected, 
young men and maidens in Scandinavia must always 
read Oehlenschlager as they must read Walter Scott 
vnth us. When the influence of Oehlenschlager's trage- 
dies was on the wane, a school of refined poetical comedy 
began to assert itself in Copenhagen, vdth, at its head, 
Henrik Hertz, in my judgment not one of the strongest, 
indeed, but one of the most exquisite poets that the 
nineteenth century has produced in Europe. The fa- 
mous translation of Shakespeare by Foersom was the 
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direct model upon which these Danish writers of roman- 
tic comedy proceeded. Their whole outlook upon life 
was fanciful and optimistic, or else national and heroic, 
in either case purely romantic ; and this dramatic seren- 
ity was only broken by occasional fits of local or tem- 
porary satire, mere outbreaks of stage petulance at the 
creaking of the timea 

In order to understand Ibsen, whose figure has been 
too often presented to us of late as though it were a 
perfectly solitary one, we must try to realize the apothe- 
cary's apprentice of 1848 in his little, miserable shop at 
Orimstad, looking, in all his ignorance and ennui, toward 
a distant and magnificent Copenhagen, in which, at the 
King's Theatre, mighty figures of buskined actors and 
superb actresses with sweeping trains were spouting the 
resonant iambics of Oehlenschlager, or delicately em- 
phasizing the points of the rhyming couplets of Hertz.* 
In *' Gatalina " we seem to see the work of an ambitious 
lad who has read nothing but Foersom's Shakespeare 
and a few tragedies of Oehlenschlager ; and it is very 
important to see this great realist starting from the in- 
nermost recesses of romanticism. But the change was 
not to be only in Ibsen ; it moved in all Scandinavian 
drama also. It was in 1849, the year in which Ibsen 
completed his " Catalina " in Norway, that J. L. Heiberg 
6ecame sole director of the Boyal Theatre at Copenha- 
gen, and by his cynical wit and satire, by his recognition 
of the requirements of the modem audience, and by his 
encouragement of a more realistic and less merely " po- 

* I do not know that any writer has noted the inflaenoe of 
Hertz's ** Amors Genistreger'* (1889) upon the form of Ibsen's 
"Lore's Comedy." 
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etical " drama, did more than any other man to prepare 
for the Scandinavian theatre of to-day. 

The career of Ibsen, happily not yet completed nor 
even past its prime, has of late been so often chronicled 
that it is not needful to dwell upon it here in detail. 
For the first twenty years of his work for the stage he 
remained strictly in the Scandinavian ideal His four 
tragedies of Norwegian history, pubHshed from 1856 to 
1864, form the earliest of these sections of his work. 
They possess a certain severity of form which is charac- 
teristic of their author, and they are written in the 
plainest prose, instead of blank verse ; but they are 
nevertheless wholly romantic in character, and not to be 
distinguished, in kind, from what other poets were doing 
at the same time. Not one of them perhaps is quite 
equal to Bjornson's '^Sigurd Slembe" In 1863 Ibsen 
began to occupy an entirely fresh field. Betaining in a 
measure the sublyrical forms adopted by Hertz and his 
school in Denmark, he turned the artillery of his deli- 
cate rhymes and flowing epigrammatic verse against the 
follies, narrowness, and weaknesses of local Norwegian 
society. "Love*s Comedy" forms the brightest and 
lightest expression of this particular class of his genius. 
The manner deepened into the gloom of '^ Brand " and 
widened into the lambent wit, splendid and whimsical 
fancy, and penetrating insight of " Peer Oyrit" These 
poems have been described as forming a trilogy of sa- 
tiric drama, but they resemble one another more in 
form than in anything else. The singularity is that all 
three were written in running rhymed verse, and in the 
cases of " Brand " and " Peer Gynt " in verse of a kind 
80 rapid, brie^ and profuse, and so absolutely unflagging, 
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that not Goethe himself has bequeathed to the world a 
dramatio tour deforce more amazing. 

It would be exceedingly pleasant to dwell on the 
characteristics of these picturesque and highly original, 
if imperfect, poema In another place I have attempted 
to analyze their contents, and to give some specimens 
of what any translator may despair of reproducing at 
length — ^their sententious melody and richnes& But 
fine as these rhymed dramas are, and firmly as a poet 
of less ambition might be willing to base his reputation 
upon them, they form but an episode in Ibsen's dramatio 
career. There are not wanting signs, to those who are 
familiar with his early work, that he was already dissatis* 
fied with the ideals of his youth and was preparing for a 
crisis in style. One of the characters in his *^ Warriora 
at Helgeland," had said, ''Sing! no, I could do that 
yesterday ; to-day I am too old." It seemed as though 
Ibsen almost suddenly grew too old, too serious, for the 
gentle agitation of prosody ; as though in the very maze 
of the linked melodies of " Peer Oynt " he had whispered 
to himself, 'Hhese indictments are too serious, these 
charges too heavy and too direct, to be accompanied by 
a tinkling of the lyre." In the fourth act of that poem 
he had said things almost too scathing, too bitter to be 
said in verse. Such accusations against humanity ought 
to be made in prose or not made at aU. So he seems 
to have reflected, and suddenly a new form of dramatio 
art occurred to him as that for the execution of which 
he had naturally been bom into the world. 

This first experiment in it was a little conventional, and 
at all events deserved no particular attention through its 
novelty of form. The zealous Ibsenites of to-day have 
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almost forgotten " 2%c Yown^ Men's League*' (De 
Tinges Forbund) of 1869, but it is really the first of the 
master's social dramas, and should take its place in every 
list of them. More than this, although shorn of all the 
lyrical beauties of his preceding writings, it showed a 
very great advance in intellectual power. Those who 
have read Ibsen's saga-dramas and rhymed plays must 
have been struck with the part which abstract ideas, per- 
sonations of virtues and vices, rather than real human 
beings, had occupied in his thoughts. His conceptions 
were apt to be symbolic ; even *' Brand " in his pathetic 
and solitary sacrifice, even ''Peer Ctynt'* as he wallows in 
the sensual sty, are but human beings now and then, and, 
as a rule, are shadows cast by the poet's genius in his 
reflection. It was first in " The Young Men*s League " 
that Ibsen stood with his feet firmly pressed to earth, and 
this great gain in character-painting may well overbal- 
ance the occasional dryness and poorness of this prose 
comedy. There is, moreover, no longer that element of 
vague locality, that tract of fairyland, which had marked 
Ibsen's earlier pieces, which marks even "Love's Com- 
edy " in spite of the attempt there to be strictly realistic 
It could not perhaps be said that the spirit of the poet 
himself was first plainly seen in an awakened condition 
of unrest in this drama. The author of '* Brand " had 
scarcely been at peace with existing conditions of so- 
ciety, nor the author of '* Peer Oynt " an optimist He 
had already been in a mood to say, in the famous words 
of Soren Kierkegaard : ** the passion of my soul is scorn ; " 
but it is in this comparatively mild piece that we first 
detect the germs of Ibsen's peculiar attitude toward so- 
cial questions, his bitter democracy, his policy of '' root 
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and branch." But, as a matter of fact, '' The Young 
Men*8 League " is tentative, slightly imitative of ancient 
Danish phases of satirical drama, and with little of the 
peculiar inward flame which is to his real admirers the 
peculiar attraction of Ibsen's work. The play, moreover, 
is so locally and exclusively Norwegian that it almost 
needs a commentary to explain it to Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers. The central character in it, the political adventurer 
Stensgaard, is the born brother of Bemick in the " FU" 
lars of Society" a respectable scoundrel of the true Ibsen 
type. But in the cii*cumstances of his intrigues, and in 
particular in the fact that he makes love to three women 
at one time, we see Ibsen relying a little on the old 
Holberg tradition of Danish comedy, and working it 
rather heavily. In the character of Selma he breaks 
away from the Danish ideal, and gives us a sketch or 
silhouette of one of that piquant and individualized 
family of women, of whom Nora and Bebecca and Mrs. 
Alving are the most famous sisters. '^ 1 cannot hold si- 
lence and be a hypocrite and a liar any longer," says 
Selma, in the middle of the third act, and we have hopes 
of her ; but therefrom she fades into a mere phantom in 
the piece, and scarcely ever speaks in the last two acts. 
From 1869, the year of the production of " The Young 
Men*8 League," to 1877, when " The Pillars of Society" 
appeared, Ibsen was going through a very curious crisis. 
He began to take his literary analysis and his moral 
curiosity very '''hard." He lost his last shred of confi- 
dence in literature as an anodyne, and he became a more 
zealous enemy of sBsthetic and formal beauty in poetry 
than those who had never been adepts in teaching *'the 
tender stops of various quills." He took farewell of 
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verse in his collected volume of lyrics in 1870, a review 
of which, from the pen of the present writer, was the 
first introduction of his name to an English audience, and 
the origin of a personal friendship which is now nearing 
its twentieth year. He rejected verse as a vehicle before 
he saw his way to the abandonment of all those themes 
of which verse is the natural ornament His only work 
of importance during these eight years was the historical 
play ** Reiser og Oaliloear " (Emperor and Gktlilean), a 
vast, ten-act tragedy — as long as Dryden's " Conquest of 
Oranada " — on the career of Julian the Apostate. This 
curious book was written in prose, and marks the transi- 
tion. Ibsen had " grown weary of his long-loved mis- 
tress, Ehyme," and from that day to this he has used it 
only in short copies of verses. The announcement of his 
complete divorce reached me in a letter from which I 
will here translate a few words. He had told me of the 
preparation he was making for a new play — the same 
which afterward appeared as " Samfundet's Stdtter*' — 
and I ventured, with plentiful lack of judgment, as 
the event proved, to beg that it might be in verse. Dr. 
Ibsen replied : 

" There is one point which I must discuss with you. 
You think my new drama ought to be written in verse, 
and that it will gain an advantage if it is. Here I must 
simply contradict you ; for the piece is, as you will find, 
developed in the most realistic way possible. The illu- 
sion I wish to produce is that of truth itself ; I want to 
produce upon the reader the impression that what he is 
reading is actually taking place before him. If I were 
to use verse, I should by so doing be stultifying my own 
intention and the object which I placed before me. T^ 
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Tarietj of eveiy-daj and uniinportant characters which I 
haye intentionally introduced into the piece, would be 
efi&ced (udviskede) and blended into one another if I 
had allowed them all to converse in a rhythmic moye- 
meni We are no longer living in the time of Shake- 
speare, and among sculptors there is beginning to be a 
discussion whether statuary ought not to be painted with 
lively colors. Much can be said for and against such a 
practice. I myself would not have the Venus of Milo 
painted, but I would rather see a negro's head carved in 
black marble than in white. On the whole my feeling is 
that literary form ought to be in relation to the amount 
of ideality which is spread over the representation. My 
new drama is not indeed a tragedy in the old-world sig- 
nification of the word, but what I have tried to depict in 
it is human beings, and for that very reason I have not 
allowed them to talk ' the language of the gods.' " 

This severely realistic conception of what dramatic 
form should be, a conception which sounded oddly at 
first on the lips of a poet who had written impassioned 
five-act plays entirely in elaborate rhymed measures, was 
in strict harmony with the mental and moral tone of 
the author in his new departure. Dr. Georg Brandes, 
in his interesting volume " Del Moderne Gjennembruds 
Maend," has given us some valuable particulara regard- 
ing Ibsen's political and philosophical experiences at 
this crisis of his life. During the Franco-German war 
it would seem that his sentiment with regard to life 
and history underwent a complete revolution. He woke 
up to see, or to think he saw, that we were living in 
the last scene of the last act of a long drama ; that all 
which politics, morals, literature were giving us was but 
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the last and driest crumbs swept up from under the 
table of eighteenth-century reyolution ; that " Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity " was played out as a motto, and 
had come to mean the direct opposite of what it meant 
to the 'Mate lamented Guillotine." He saw, or thought 
he saw, politicians wasting their energies on local and 
superficial revolutions, not perceiving that all things 
were making ready for a universal revolt of the spirit of 
men. A few months later, in the following sentences, 
he anticipated with a very surprising exactitude recent 
utterances of Tolstoi. Ibsen wrote thus to G^org 
Brandes : 

" The State is the curse of the individual. How has 
the national strength of Prussia been purchased ? By 
the sinking of the individual in a political and geo- 
graphical formula. . . . The State must go I That 
will be a revolution which will find me on its side. 
Undermine the idea of the State, set up in its place 
spontaneous action, and the idea that spiritual relation- 
ship is the only thing that makes for unity, and you will 
start the elements of a liberty which will be something 
worth possessing." 

It was in such a mood as this that Ibsen received 
news of the Paris Commune with extreme disgust, re- 
garding this caricature of his ideal as likely to delay 
the realization of his genuine desire through at least a 
generation. To await the new revolution, as religious 
mystics await the solemn Second Advent, was now use- 
less. The hope of the immediate future had sunk be- 
hind the Seine, and Ibsen turned from watching the 
horizon to diagnose the symptoms of that mortal moral 
disease, of which, as it appeared to him, Europe was 
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fast adTancing toward social death. The hypocrisy oi 
society and the brutality of personal egotism — these 
were the principal outward signs of that inward but uni- 
Tcrsal malady which he saw the world sinking beneath. 
It was with no thought of reforming society, with no 
zeal of the missionary or the philanthropist, that he 
started on his new series of studies. He would spend 
the few years left to him before the poHtical agony of 
Europe in noting down with an accuracy hitherto un- 
paraUeled the symptoms of her disorder. But with him 
always, since 1870, there has remained pre-eminent 
among his political convictions this belief, that the State 
is the natural enemy of the indiyiduaL Always an exile 
from his own country, he had settled in Dresden, rejoic- 
ing in the freedom of a small and uninfluential govern- 
ment But in 1875, when Saxony became more and 
more identified with the vaunting glory and greatness of 
the Empire, he fled again. In a letter to me at that 
time he says : " I must go. In April I shall flit to 
Munich, and see if I can settle there for two or three 
yeara I fancy that all spiritual life breathes with 
greater fulness and comfort there than here in North 
Germany, where the State and politics have drafted all 
the strength of the people into their service, and have 
arrested all genuine interests." Always this bogey of 
the State, paralyzing individual action, driving the poet 
through the cities of Europe to avoid the iron clangor 
of its wheels. 

Such was, briefly, the mood in which Ibsen started 
the creation of his extraordinary series of social dramas. 
But in justice to another great poet we must not omit 
to acknowledge how much the field for the expression 
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of these ideas was cleared for Ibsen by iihe dramas of 
Bjomson. When the history of the Scandinayian liter- 
ature of our age comes to be written, the rivalry between 
Bj5m8on and Ibsen will form one of its most interesting 
pages. Bjomson, although by several years the younger 
man, was famous first, and his name, in 1875, for in- 
stance, was certainly known to a dozen educated persons 
where but one had heard of Ibsen. He had, too, from 
an early age, taken a practical interest in the stage, and 
in the reform of dramatic literature. After writing 
saga-plays, like his rival, Bjomson produced, in 1865, his 
short prose comedy of " De Nygifte " ("The Newly Mar- 
ried Couple "), where it is impossible to deny that in 
the character of Laura Aksel, the baby- wife, who loved 
her mother better than her husband, and has to be ed- 
ucated into individuality, there are features which cu- 
riously foreshadow Nora Helmer. In 1875 again, before 
Ibsen began his latest phase, Bjornson published two 
prose plays, social and satirical dramas, the one of 
which, " En Fallit " (A Bankruptcy), deals with the ruin 
of a specious merchant, who is a pillar of the society of 
a little Norwegian seaport town ; the other, " Bedak- 
toren" (The Editor), deals with the part journalism, 
whether honest or the reverse, must take within the 
circle of limited municipalities. No reader of Ibsen but 
wiU be thinking at these words of " The Pillars of S(h 
dety'' of two years, and of ** The Enemy of Society" of 
some years, later. In his " Leonarda " again, of 1879, 
Bjomson treated the subject of the emancipation of the 
conscience from the conventional bonds of a traditional 
religion, a theme which long afterward became the 
centre of the action in Ibsen's " Bosmersholm.** Again, 
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1>ut this time the order of production is reTersed, in 
1883 Bjornson treated with great freedom, in his *' En 
Manske " (A Glove) some of those difficult sexual prob- 
lems with which Ibsen had, in " Ohosta" so daringly 
grappled in 1881. Finally, he who can ooinprehend 
** The Wild Duck'* of Ibsen may find in it a key to the 
still darker conundrums of Bjomson's " Over JEhme.^ 
In short, it would seem as if on almost all points the 
genius of these two poets had run in parallel lines, if 
with Yery different force and velocity. Nor will it do 
for an admirer of Ibsen to shrink from the fact that in 
almost all instances Bjornson was first in the field. It 
is none the less a fact that Bj5iiison's talent, as a play- 
wright, is far less stimulating and important than that 
of Ibsen^ between which and the customary products of 
Scandinavian drama it is chiefly interesting as forming a 
link. 

From the earliest manifestations of his peculiar genius 
the best critics have perceived in Ibsen a certain smoul- 
dering fire which has sufficed to make remarkable the 
crudest and least satisfactory of his productions. Bjom- 
son's is a charming talent, but Bjornson has nothing of 
this secret and devouring flame of passion. However, 
when a comparison is made between those plays of his 
which have just been mentioned and those later dramas 
of Ibsen's which they might seem to have suggested, 
there is found to be little real similarity between them, 
Bjornson is a frank republican, opposed to kings and 
priests on principle, and ready to take a personal part 
in setting up a revolutionized form of government To 
Ibsen all existing forms of government lie under suspi- 
cion, and the President of a Norse Eepublic delights not 
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him. Bjdmson perceives certain absurdities in our exist- 
ing code of sexual morality, and cheerfully proposes to 
modify manners. To Ibsen the whole conventional re- 
lation of the sexes is sinister and fraught with dangerous 
possibilities. Bj5mson is dissatisfied with certain con- 
ditions of Scandinavian Lutheranism ; to Ibsen all the 
ethics of religion seem about to be arraigned before the 
bar of humanity. The younger poet wishes to sweep 
and garnish the house ; the elder is questioning within 
himself whether it would not be best, as the Persian 
poet says, 

*' To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
• . . to shatter it to bits — and then 
Bemould it nearer to the Heart's Desire/' 

To an American audience it would seem as though 
Ibsen should speak with greater certainty of a sympa- 
thetic hearing than to any other. In no European 
poet except himself do we find the problems of advanced 
democracy faced with so much courage or with so lit- 
tle rhetoric. The fanfarons of Victor Hugo seem old- 
fashioned and ineffectual, the audacities of Carducci and 
of Swinburne are like the sport of aristocratic children 
beside the gravity, the terse and stem attitude of arrest, 
which we meet with in Ibsen's prose dramas. The pro- 
vincial atmosphere, the air of the little market-town in 
some country part of Norway, merely deepens the sense 
of strenuousness, as the earnestness of a countryman 
may put to shame a metropolitan frivolity. His seven 
plays are seven arrows in the heart of the mundane god- 
dess of modern society. Whether it is commercial hy- 
pocrisy, as in " The Pillars of Society ; " or the sacrifice 
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of feminine individuality, as in *' ul DolVs House ; " or 
the hatred of truth, as in " The Enemy of Society ; " 
whether it is the sins of the fathers, as in " Ohosta;*' 
or the phantom of conventional religion, as in "Bos- 
mershoim;** or the brittle shell of humanitarian opti- 
mism, as in '' The WUd Duck ; " or the tenuity of the 
marriage tie, as in *'The Lady from the Sea,* in each 
case a sword is driven between the bone and the mar- 
row of modem life. Ibsen is the enemy of all con- 
vention; he takes nothing for granted. No axiom is 
so universally received as to be safe from his pro&ne 
analysis. 

Olose as we are to the production of Ibsen's plays, we 
can hardly perhaps judge very rightly yet of the fabric 
which is actually being wound off the loom under our 
very eyes. But some things we can plainly see, and 
among them the absolute novelty of this new species of 
dramatic literature. One very interesting feature of 
Ibsen's work is the relation it holds to the modem novel 
For the last half-century and more, the novel, in almost 
all countries, has been leaving the literary drama far 
behind it in point of interest. In France alone the 
drama has retained something of its old literary pre-emi- 
nence. A play of the younger Dumas holds its own by 
the side of a novel of the same author. A new comedy 
by Pailleron is read, even though a new novel by Manu- 
passant makes its appearance. Nevertheless, in France 
itself, the literature of drama is less and less able to cope 
with the literature of fiction. In England and America, 
of course, the former is not in the background so much 
as it is positively non-existeni In Scandinavia, to a less 
extent, the same has been the case. Bjornson's plays 
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have not Buccessfullj competed with Bjomson's noTels ; 
but Ibsen's dramas do compete successfullj with their 
most dangerous rivals in fiction, the novels of Alexander 
EjeUand. The reason of this general decline of the read 
play is, as all critics admit, the increased conventionalit j 
of the stage, and if Ibsen has succeeded where others 
have failed, it is because he is essentially less conven- 
tional than others. 
A Ibsen has created a new form of drama, and until he is 
imself superseded by some still more vivid painter of 
actual life, we must look upon him as the first of dra. 
matic realista The impression of vitality, of actuality, 
which his plays give us arises partly from the truth of 
his dialogue, which is astonishing, and partly from the 
alteration of plan which he has introduced. All plays 
before his are built on the system of climbing up the 
hill to a crisis and then rushing downward. The " well- 
made " comedy of Scribe or of Sardou has reduced this 
Jack-and-Jill ideal of dramatic construction to a me- 
chanical tricL The figures are drawn up to the apex of 
their intrigue with a string, and dropped down the in- 
clined plane at a given signal But with Ibsen the down 
ward path has been taken before the play opens, and the 
V velocity is cumulative from the first scene to the last. 
\ The fidse position of Consul Bernick is finally taken be- 
\ fore the curtain rises ; nothing can involve Nora in 
jLx^deeper embarrassment than what has already happened ; 
,/l the last hour of the destiny of the house of Bosmer has 
\ struck ; the popularity of Stockmann is compromised 
\ beyond all hope, the poison is already in the bones of 
\ Oswald Alving. The poet constructs no artificial edifice. 
' He conducts his readers breathlessly down toward the 
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inevitable catastrophe, and what is of pre-eminent inter- 
est to him is not the primary circumstances but their 
consequent results. In this analysis of fatal consequences 
he has been thought more to resemble Sophocles than 
any of the modems. This method, at aU events, is 
wholly imlike that of the two ever-recurring models of 
modem poetic or artificial drama, Shakespeare and 
Moli^re. It would really seem as though Ibsen had 
added a new branch to dramatic literature by inventing 
the drama of catastrophe. 

The quality which has lifted these dramas out of the 
range of the literature that interests scholars and the 
curious, that element in them which has so strangely 
and intimately appealed, in all the countries of Europe, 
to discontented, solitary, agitated, and unfortunate per- 
sons, is the frank dissatisfaction which they express. 
All who are not optimistic, all whose ideal is not to be 
" proper " and Hsten to what the squire says on week- 
days and the clergyman on Sundays ; all who, without 
wish for rebellion, feel their life bathed in a revolutionary 
atmosphere, and all whose ideals are broken and their 
illusions evaporated, come to the plays of Ibsen as to a 
cave of Adullam. It is not that he has a panacea for 
their woes ; it is not that he has a ready-made answer to 
the conundrums that trouble them ; but that he seems 
like themselves. They are poor, and he is not dazzled 
by or enamoured of wealth. They are angry with for« 
tune, and he is no courter of her favors. They are 
groaning under conventional burdens, and he claims 
from them nothing but to be natural They are driven ^"^ 
in the mass of modern democracy, ticketed and numbered 
in the foundling hospital of life, and he is the apologist 
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of the individual conscience. It is an entire mistake to 
look upon Ibsen as a conscious teacher. The inevitable « 
priggishness of the apostle is missing in him. Hia 
method is Socratic. ''Let us talk it over," he seems to 
saj ; " let us analyze the position ; let us take a typical 
case and see how it works out." We learn, but he per- 
suades us that it is not he, but Nature, who is our school- 
master. 

Ibsen appears to me to be so great and so new that 
the first and most essential step to be taken in reading 
him seems to be to try to reach the secret of his novelty 
and his greatnesa I have, therefore, not alluded here 
to features in his work which still do not quite tally with 
our preconceived standards of perfection. His plays 
sometimes seem crude in construction ; " The Wild 
Duchy' in its revolt against the '' well-made ** drama, is 
positively ill-made. He has never quite abandoned his 
tendency to lose his dramatic person in a bodiless trait 
of character. His realism, like that of all pronounced 
realists, has a trick of being excessively unreal, as, for 
instance, in the development of Oswald's disease in 
'' Qho8i8y** and in the whole conception of the Strange 
Man in '' The Lady from the Sea" But if the realists 
never lapsed into romanticism what would become of us 
all, and Ibsen shall never be reproached for his inability 
to forget that he is a poet His peculiar merits and 
powers must now be left, in the admirable versions 
which are here presented to the public, to make their 
own impression. Those who desire to account for 
Ibsen's recent eminence and the curiosity with which his 
plays have been of late regarded, may find the reason in 
an old couplet of Dryden's which says : 
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**Thej who haye best sacoeeded on the stage 
Hare still conformed their genins to their age.** 

"WHateTer is unsettled, sinister, and critical in this dose 
of the nineteenth century has at least found an exponent 
in the author of '' Qhosts " and of " A Doll's House." 

EDMUin) G08S& 
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Thb following pages contain the complete text of "'Eft 
DuKKKHJEic." A few passages omitted, for the sake of 
compression, from the Tersion produced at the NoTel- 
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ACT L 

{A room comfortably and tasUfuXLyy biU not expen* 
Hvelf/y furnished. In the backgroundy to the right, 
a door leads to the haU ; to the left, another door 
leads to Helmeb's study, between the two doors a 
pianoforte. In the middle of the left tvaU, a door, 
and nearer the front a window. Near the window 
a round table with armchairs and a smaU sofa. In 
the right waU, somewhat to the backy a door ; and 
against the sams waUy farther forward, a porcelain 
stove ; in front of it a couple of armchairs and a 
rocMng-^hair. Between the stove and the side 
door a small table. JSngravings on the waUs. A 
whatnot with china and bric-d-brac. A small 
book-case of showily bound hooks. Carpet. A 
fire in the stove. A winter day.] 

[A bell rings in the haU outside. Presently the outer 
door is heard to open. Then Noba enJterSy hum^ 
ming contentedly. She is in out-door dress, and 
carries several parcels, which she lays on the right* 
hand table. She leaves the door into the hall open 
behind her, and a Pobtbb is seen outside, carrying 
a Christmas-tree and a basket, which he gives to 
the maidservant who has opened the dfoor.] 
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NoBA. Hide the Ohristmas-tree carefully, Ellen ; the 
children mustn't see it before this evening, when it's 
Ughted up. {ibihe Pobteb, taking otU her purse.) Ho^w 
much? 

PoBTBB. Fifty 5re.* 

NoBA. There's a crown. No, keep the change. (7%^ 
Porter thanks her and goes. Nora shttts the door. She^ 
continue smiling in quiet glee as she takes off her vxdk^ 
ing things. Then she takes from her pocket a bag ojf 
macaroonsy and eats one or two. As she does so, shs 
goes on tip-toe to her husband* s door and listens.) 

Nora. Yes ; he is at home. {S?ie begins humming^ 
again, going to the table on the right.) 

Hwr.MTgR {in his room). Is that my lark twittering there ? 

Nora {busy opening some of her parcels). Yes, it ia 

Helmsr. Is it the squirrel skipping about ? 

Nora. Yes! 

Hklbosr. When did the squirrel get home? 

Nora. Just this minute. {Hides the bag of macaroons 
in her pocket and wipes her mouth.) Oome here. Tor- 
yald, and see what I've bought 

HbtiMwr. Don't disturb me. {A little later he opens the 
door and looks in, pen in hand.) "Bought," did you 
say ? What ! all that ? Has my little spendthrift been 
making the money fly again ? 

Nora. Why, Torvdd, surely we can afford to launch 
out a little now I It's the first Ohristmas we haven't 
had to pinch. 

Helbcer. Come, <5ome ; we can't afford to squander 
money. 

* About sixpence. There are 100 ore in a krone or orown, 
whioh is worth thirteenpenoe halfpenny. 
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Nora. Oh, yes, Torvald, do let us squander a little — 
just the least little bit, won't you ? You know you'll 
soon be earning heaps of money. 

Hklmbr. Yes, from New Year's Day. But there's a 
whole quarter before my first salary is due. 

NoBA. Never mind ; we can borrow in the meantime. 

HktiMtbb. Nora! {He goes up to her and takes her 
playfully by the ear) Thoughtless as ever 1 Supposing 
I borrowed a thousand crowns to-day, and you spent it 
during Ohristmas week, and that on New Year's Eve a 
tile blew off the roof and knocked my brains out 

Nora (laying her hand on his mouth). Hush I How 
can you talk so horridly ? 

HtcTiMwr. But, supposing it were to happen — what 
then? 

Nora. If anything so dreadful happened, I shouldn't 
care whether I was in debt or not. 

Helbobb. But what about the creditors ? 

Nora. They! Who cares for them? They're only 
strangera 

Hn5T.itfBR. Nora, Nora I What a woman you are I But 
seriously, Nora, you know my ideas on these points. 
No debts 1 No credit 1 Home-life ceases to be free 
and beautiful as soon as it is founded on borrowing and 
debt We two have held out bravely till now, and we 
won't give in at the last. 

Nora (going to the fireplace). Very well — as you like, 
Torvald. 

Helmer (f Mowing her). Come, come ; my little lark 
mustn't let her wings droop like thai What ? Is the 
squirrel pouting there ? (Takes out his purse.) Nora, 
what do you think I've got here ? 
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NoBA {turning round quicHy). Money 1 

HiEr.MWB. There I {Oives her some notes.) Of course 
I know all sorts of things are wanted at Ohristmas. 

NoBA {counting). Ten, twenty, thirty, forty. Oh! 
thank you, thank you, TorvalcL This will go a long way. 

Htt.meb. I should hope so. 

NoBA. Yes, indeed, a long way I But come here, and 
see all IVe been buying. Ajid so cheap ! Look, here is 
a new suit for lyar, and a little sword. Here are a horse 
and a trumpet for Bob. And here are a doll and a cra- 
dle for Emmy. They're only common ; but shell soon 
pull them all to pieces. And dresses and neckties for 
the servants ; only I should have got something better 
for dear old Anna. 

HktiMkr. And what's in that other parcel ? 

NoBA {crying out). No, Torvald, you're not to see that 
until this evening. 

Helmeb. Oh ! ah ! But now tell me, you little rogue, 
what have you got for yourself ? 

NoBA. For myself ? Oh, I don't want anything. 

HktiMkr. Nonsense. Just tell me something sensible 
you would like to have. 

NoBA. No. Beally I want nothing. . • . Well, 
listen, Torvald 

Helmeb. Well? 

NoBA {playing with his coat buttons, without looking him 
in the face). If you really want to give me something, 
you might, you know, you might 

Helmeb. Well, well ? Out with it! 

NoBA {quickly). You might give me money, Torvald. 
Only just what you think you can spare ; then I can buy 
myself something with it later. 
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Htbt.mwr. But, Nora 

Nora. Oh, please do, dear Torvald, please do I Then 
I would hang the money in lovely gilt paper on the 
Christmas-tree. Wouldn't that be fun ? 

TTnT.MPiP. What do they call the birds that are always 
making the money fly? 

Nora. Yes, I know — spendthrifts,'*' of course. But 
please do as I say, Torvald. Then I shall have time to 
think what I want most Isn't that very sensible, 
now? 

HKr.MTCR {smiling). Certainly ; that is to say, if you 
really kept the money I gave you, and really bought 
yourself something with it. But it all goes in house- 
keeping, and for all sorts of useless things, and then I 
have to find more. 

Nora. But, Torvald 

HKr.MKB. Can you deny it, Nora dear ? {He puts kiM 
arm round her.) It's a sweet little lark ; but it gets 
through a lot of money. No one would believe how 
much it costs a man to keep such a little bird as you. 

Nora. For shame ! how can you say so ? Why, I save 
as much as ever I can. 

Hwr.MER {laughing). Very true — as much as you can^- 
but you can't 

Nora {hums and smiles in quiet satisfaction). H'm I-^* 
you should just know, Torvald, what expenses we larks 
and squirrels have. 

Helmer. You're a strange little being t Just like your 
{Either — always eager to get hold of money ; but the mo- 
ment you have it, it seems to slip through your fingers ; 
you never know what becomes of it Well, one must 
^ SpiUefugl, literally, *' playbird/' means a gambler 
8 
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take you as you are. It's in the blood. Yes, Nora, that 
sort of thing is inherited. 

NoBA. I wish I had inherited many of my father's 
qualities. 

HiEr.MWR. And I don't wish you anything but just what 
you are — my own, sweet little song-bird. But, I say — 
it strikes me — you look so, so— what shall I call it? — bo 
suspicious to-day 

NOBA. Do I? 

Hbuceb. You do, indeed. Look me full in the face. 

Nora {looking at him). Well ? 

TTnT.MigR {threatening with his finger). Hasn't the little 
sweet-tooth been breaking the rules to-day ? 

NoBA. No ; how can you think of such a thing 1 

HsLBOBB. Didn't she just look in at the confectioner's ? 

Nora. No, Torvald, really 

^Heluer. Not to sip a little jelly? 

Nora. No ; certainly not. 
^ HigT.MTBit. Hasn't she even nibbled a macaroon or two? 

Nora. No, Torvald, indeed, indeed I 

Helmeb. Well, well, well ; of course Fm only joking. 

NoRA«((7oe8 to the table on the right). I shouldn't think 
of doing what you disapprove ol 

HWT.MER. No, I'm sure of that ; and, besides, you've 
given me your word. {Going touxird her.) Well, keep 
yotir little Christmas secrets to yourself, Nora darling. 
The Christmas-tree will bring them all to light, I daresay. 

Nora. Have you remembered to ask Doctor Bank ? 

Het.meb. No. But it's not necessary ; hell come as a 
matter of course. Besides, I shall invite him when he 
looks in to-day. I've ordered some capital wine. Nora, 
you can't think how I look forward to this evening I 
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NoBA. And I too. How the children will enjoy them- 
selves, Torvald I 

HwT.MER. Ah I it's glorious to feel that one has an 
assured position and ample means. Isn't it delightful 
to think of? 

NoBA. Oh, it's wonderful I 

Helbobb. Do you remember last Christmas? For 
three whole weeks beforehand you shut yourself up till 
long past midnight to make flowers for the Christmas- 
tree, and all sorts of other marvels that were to have 
astonished us. I was never so bored in my life. 

Nora. I did not bore myself at all. 

Helmeb {smUing). And it came to so little after all, 
Nora. 

Nora. Oh I are you going to tease me about that again ? 
How could I help the cat getting in and spoil it all ? 

Heiaosr. To be sure you couldn't, my poor little Nora. 
You did your best to amuse us all, and that's the main 
thing. But, all the same, it's a good thing the hard 
times are over. 

Nora. Oh, isn't it wonderful ! 

Helmer. Now, I needn't sit here boring myself all 
alone ; and you needn't tire your dear eyes and your 
delicate little fingers 

Nora {clapping her hands). No, I needn't, need I, Tor- 
vald ? Oh ! it's wonderful to think of I {TakeB his arm.) 
And now 111 tell you how I think we ought to maaage, 

Torvald. As soon as Christmas is over (The hcUl-door 

hell rings,) Oh, there's a ring! {Arranging the room.) 
That's somebody come to call How vexing I 

HwTiMER. I am "not at home" to callers; remember 
thai 
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Ellbn (m the doorway), A lady to see you, ma'am. 

NoBA. Show her in. 

Ellen (to Helmeb). And the Doctor is just come, sir. 

Helher. Has he gone into my study? 

Ellen. Yes, sir. 

Helmer goes into his study. Ellen xishers in Mrs. Lindsh 
in travelling costume^ and shuts the door behind her. 

Mrs. Linden {timidly and hesitatingly). How do you 
do, Nora? 

Nora {doubtfully). How do you do ? 

Mrs. Linden. I daresay you don't recognize me? 

Nora. No, I don't think — oh, yes ! — ^I belieye 

{Effusively,) What ! Christina ! Is it really you ? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes ; really I ! 

Nora. Christina I and to think I didn't know you ! 

But how could I {More softly.) How changed you 

are, Christina! 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, no doubt. In nine or ten years 

Nora. Is it really so long since we met ? Yes, so it is. 
Oh ! the last eight years haye been a happy time, I can 
tell you. And now you have come to town ? All that 
long journey in mid-winter ! How brave of you. 

Mrs. Linden. I arrived by this morning's steamer. 

Nora. To keep Christmas, of course. Oh, how de- 
lightful I What fun we shall have 1 Take your things 
offl Aren't you frozen? {Helping her,) There, now 
well sit down here cosily by the fire. No, you take the 
arm-chair ; Til sit in this rocking-chair. {Seizes her 
hand.) Yes, now I can see the dear old face again. It 

was only at the first glance But you're a little paler, 

Christina, and perhaps a little thinner. 
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Mb& Linden. And much, much older, Nora. 

NoBA. Yes, perhaps a little older — ^not much — eyer so 
little. {She suddenly slops; seriously.) Oh I what a 
thoughtless wretch I am I Here I sit chattering on, and 
' Dear, dear Christina, can you forgive me ? 

Mrs. Lindsn. What do you mean, Nora ? 

NoBA {softly). Poor Christina I I forgot, you are a 
widow ? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes ; my husband died three years ago. 

NoBA. I know, I know, I saw it in the papers. Oh I 
believe me, Christina, I did mean to write to you ; but 
I kept putting it off, and something always came in the 
way. 

Mbs. Linden. I can quite understand that, Nora dear. 

NoBA. No, Christina ; it was horrid of me. Oh, you 
poor darling ! how much you must have gone through ! 
— and he left you nothing ? 

Mbs. Linden. Nothing. 

NoBA. And no children? 

Mbs. Linden. None. 

NoBA. Nothing, nothing at all? 

Mbs. Linden. Not even a sorrow or a longing to dwell 
upon. 

NoBA {Rooking at her incredulously). "Mj dear Chris- 
tina, how is that possible ? 

Mbs. Linden {smUing sadly and stroking her hair). Oh, 
it happens sometimes, Nora. 

NoBA. So utterly alone. How dreadful that must be I 
I have three of the loveliest children. I can't show them 
to you just now ; they're out with their nurse. But now 
you must tell me everything. 

Mbs. Linden. No, no, I want you to tell me 
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NoBA. No, you must begin ; I won't be egotistical to- 
day. To-day, I will think of you only. Oh ! I must tell 
you one thing ; but perhaps youVe heard of our great 
stroke of fortune ? 

Mbs. Linden. No. What is it ? 

NoBA. Only think I my husband has been made Man- 
ager of the Joint Stock Bank. 

Mbs. Linden. Yotur husband I Oh, how fortunate I 

NoBA. Yes, isn't it? A lawyer's position is so unceiv. 
tain, you see, especially when he won't touch any busi* 
ness that's the least bit . . . shady, as of course 
Torvald won't ; and in that I quite agree with him. Oh I 
you can imagine how glad we are. He is to enter on hia 
new position at the New Year, and then he will have a 
large salary, and percentages. In future we shall be 
able to live quite differently — ^just as we please, in fact. 
Oh, Christina, I feel so light and happy I It's i^lendid 
to have lots of money, and no need to worry about 
things, isn't it ? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes ; it must be delightful to have what 
you need. 

NoBA. No, not only what you need, but heaps of 
money — heaps ! 

Mbs. Linden {smiling). Nora, Nora, haven't you learnt 
reason yet ? In our schooldays you were a shocking 
little spendthrift I 

NoBA {quietly smiling). Yes ; Torvald says I am still. 
(Threatens with her finger.) But "Nora, Nora," is not 
so silly as you all think. Oh ! I haven't had the chance 
to be much of a spendthrift We have both had to 
work. 

Mbs. Linden. You too ? 
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NoBA. Tes» light fancy work ; crochet, and embroid- 
ery, and things of that sort^ {significanUy) and other 
work too. You know, of course, that Torvald left the 
Goyemment service when we were married. He had 
little chance of promotion, and of course he required to 
make more money. But in the first year of our mar- 
riage he overworked himself terribly. He had to under- 
take all sorts of odd jobs, you know, and to work early 
and late. He couldn't stand it, and fell dangerously ill. 
Then the doctors declared he must go to the SoutL 

Mrs. LiNnEM. Yes ; you spent a whole year in Italy, 
didn't you ? 

NoBA. We did. It wasn't easy to manage, I can tell 
you. It was just after Ivar's birth. But of course we 
had to go. Oh, it was a delicious journey ! And it 
saved Torvald's life. But it cost a frightful lot of 
money, Christina. 

Mbs. Lindbn. So I should think. 

NoBA. Twelve hundred dollars ! Four thousand eight 
hundred crowns I Isn't that a lot of money ? 

Mbs. Linden. How lucky you had the money to spend I 

NoBA. I must tell you we got it from father. 

Mbs. Linden. Ah, I see. He died just about that 
time, didn't he? 

NoBA. Yes, Ohristina, just then. And only think I I 
couldn't go and nurse him I I was expecting little 
Ivar^s birth daily. And then I had my Torvald to at- 
tend to. Dear, kind old father I I never saw him 
again, Christina. Oh I that's the hardest thing I've had 
to bear since my marriage. 

Mbs. Linden. I know how fond you were of him. And 
then you went to Italy ? 
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Nora. Yes ; we had the money, and the doctors in^i 
sisted. We started a month later. 

Mrs. Linden. And your husband returned completely 
cured? 

Nora. Sound as a belL 

Mrs. Linden. But — the doctor? 

Nora. What about him ? 

Mrs. Linden. I thought as I came in your servant an* 
nounced the Doctor 

Nora. Oh, yes ; Doctor Bank. But he doesn't come 
as a doctor. He's our best friend, and never lets a day 
pass without looking in. No, Torvald hasn't had an 
hotir's illness since that time. And the children are so 
healthy and well, and so am L (Jumps up and claps her 
hands,) Oh, Christina, Christina, it's so lovely to live 
and to be happy ! — Oh ! but it's really too horrid of me I 
— Here am I talking about nothing but my own con- 
cerns. {Sits down upon a footstool close to her and lays her 
arms on Christina's lap.) Oh 1 don't be angry with me I 
— ^Now just tell me, is it really true that you didn't love 
your husband ? What made you take him ? 

Mrs. Linden. My mother was then alive, bedridden 
and helpless ; and I had my two younger brothers to 
think ol I thought it my duty to accept him. 

Nora. Perhaps it was. I suppose he was rich then ? 

Mm Linden. Very well off, I believe. But his busi- 
ness was imcertain. It fell to pieces at his death, and 
there was nothing left 

Nora. And then ? 

Mrs. Linden. Then I had to fight my way by keeping 
a shop, a little school, anything I could turn my hand 
to. The last three years have been one long struggle 
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for me. But now it's over, Nora. My poor mother no 
longer needs me ;'8he is at rest. And the boys are in 
business, and can look after themselves. 

NoBA. How free your life must feel ! 

Mbs. Linden. No, Nora ; only inexpressibly empty. 
No one to live for. {Stands up reatlesdy.) That is why 
I couldn't bear to stay any longer in that out-of-the- 
way comer. Here it must be easier to find something 
really worth doing — something to occupy one's thoughts. 
If I could only get some settled employment — some of- 
fice-work. 

Nora. But, Christina, that's so tiring, and you look 
worn out already. You should rather go to some water- 
ing-place and rest. 

Mbs. Linden (going to the rmndow). I have no Either 
to give me the money, Nora. 

Nora {rising). Oh 1 don't be vexed with me. 

Mbs. Linden {going toward her). My dear Nora, don't 
you be vexed with me. The worst of a position like 
mine is that it makes one bitter. You have no one to 
work for, yet you have to be always on the strain. You 
must live ; and so you become selfish. When I heard 
of the happy change in your circumstances— can you 
believe it ? — I rejoiced more on my own account than 
on yours. 

NoBA. How do you mean? Ah I I see. You mean 
Torvald could perhaps do something for you. 

Mbs. Linden. Yes ; I thought so. 

NoBA. And so he shall, Christina. Just you leave it 
all to me. I shall lead up to it beautifully, and think of 
something pleasant to put him in a good humor I Oh! 
I should so love to do something for you. 
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Mbs. Lnn>EN. How good of you, Nora I And doubly 
good in you, who know so little of the troubles of life. 

Nora. I? I know so little of ? 

Msa Linden {smiling). Ah, well ! a little fancy-work, 
and BO forth. You're a mere child, Nora. 

NoBA {tosses her head and paces the roam). Oh, come, 
you mustn't be so patronizing I 

Mbs. Linden. No ? 

NoBA. You're like the rest You aU think I'm fit for 
nothing really serious 



Mbs. Linden. Well- 



NoBA. You think I've had no troubles in this weary 
world. 

Mbs. Linden. My dear Nora» you've just told me all 
your troubles 

NoBA. Pooh — ^these trifles. {SofUy.) I haven't told 
you the great thing. 

Mbs. Linden. The great thing? What do you mean? 

NoBA. I know you look down upon me, Ohristina ; but 
you've no right to. You're proud of having worked so 
hard and so long for your mother? 

MBa Linden. Fm sure I don't look down upon any- 
one ; but it's true Fm both proud and glad when I re- 
member that I was able to make my mother's last days 
free from care. 

NoBA. And you're proud to think of what you have 
done for your brothers? 

Mbs. Ijnden. Have I not the right to be ? 

NoBA. Yes, surely. But now let me tell you Ohris- 
tina — I, too, have something to be proud and glad of. 

Mbs. Linden. I don't doubt ii But what do you 
mean? 
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NoBA. Hush ! Not so loud. Only think, if Torrald 
were to hear I He mustn't— not for worlds I No one 
must know about it, Ohristina — no one but you. 

Mbs. Linden. What can it be ? 

NoBA. Gome over here. {Draws her beside her en the 
sofa.) Yes — ^I, too, have something to be proud and 
glad ol / saved Torvald's life. 

Mbs. Linden. Saved his life ? How ? 

Nora. I told you about our going to Italy. Torvald 
would have died but for that. 

Mbs. Linden. Yes— and your father gave you the 
money. 

NoBA (smiling). Yes, so Torvald and everyone be- 
lieves; but 

Mbs. Linden. But ? 

NoBA. Father didn't give us one penny, /found the 
money. 

Mbs. Linden. You ? All that money ? 

NoBA. Twelve hundred dollars. Four thousand eight 
hundred crown& What do you say to that? 

Mbs. Linden. My dear Nora, how did you manage it? 
Did you win it in the lottery ? 

NoBA (contemptuously). Jn the lottery ? Pooh I Any 
fool could have done that I 

Mbs. Linden. Then wherever did you get it from? 

NoBA (hums and smiles mysteriously). H'm ; tra-la-la-la I 

Mbs. Linden. Of course you couldn't borrow it 

NoBA. No? Why not? 

Mbs. Linden. Why, a wife can't borrow without her 
husband's consent. 

NoBA (tossing her head). Oh ! when the wife knows a 
little of business, and how to set about things^ then 
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Mbs. Lindex. But, Nora, I don't understand 

NoBA. Well you needn't. I never said I borrowed the 
money. Perhaps I got it another way. {l^rotus herself 
back on the sofa.) I may have got it from some ad- 
mirer. When one is so — attractive as I am 

Mbs. Linden. You're too silly, Nora. 

Nora. Now Fm sure you're dying of curiosily, Chris- 
tina 

Mbs. Linden. Listen to me, Nora dear. Haven't you 
been a little rash ? 

NoBA (sitting upright again). Is it rash to save one's 
husband's life ? 

Mbs. Linden. I think it was rash of you, without bis 
knowledge 

NoBA. But it would have been fatal for him to know ! 
Gan't you understand that ? He was never to suspect 
how ill he was. The doctors came to me privately 
and told me that his life was in danger — that nothing 
could save him but a trip to the South. Do you 
think I didn't try diplomacy first? I told him how 
I longed to have a trip abroad, like other young wives ; 
I wept and prayed ; I said he ought to think of my 
condition, and not thwart me ; and then I hinted that 
he could borrow the money. But then, Christina, he 
got almost angry. He said I was frivolous, and that 
it was his duty as a husband not to yield to my whims 
and fancies — so he called them. Very well, thought I, 
but saved you must be ; and then I found the way to 
doit. 

Mbs. Linden. And did your husband never learn from 
your father that the money was not from him? 

NoBA. No ; never. Father died at that very time. I 
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meant to have told him all about it, and begged him to 
say nothing. But he was so ill — unhappily, it was not 
necessary. 

Mrs. Lindek. And you have never confessed to your 
husband? 

NoBii. Good Heavens I What can you be thinking of? 
Tell him, when he has such a loathing of debt ? And 
besides — ^how painful and humiliating it would be for 
Torvald, with his manly self-reliance, to know that he 
owed anything to me ! It wotdd utterly upset the rela- 
tion between us ; our beautiful, happy home would 
never again be what it is. 

Mas. Linden. Will you never tell him ? 

NoBA (thoughtfully^ half -smiling). Yes, some time per- 
haps — after many years, when Tm— not so pretty. You 
mustn't laugh at me. Of course I mean when Torvald 
is not so much in love with me as he is now ; when it 
doesn't amuse him any longer to see me skipping about, 
and dressing up and acting. Then it might be well to 
have something in reserve. {Breaking off,) Nonsense I 
nonsense I That time will never come. Now, what 
do you say to my grand secret, Christina ? Am I fit 
for nothing now ? You may believe it has cost me a lot 
of anxiety. It has been no joke to meet my engage- 
ments punctually. You must know, Christina, that in 
business there are things called instalments and quar- 
terly interest, that are terribly hard to meet. So I had 
to pinch a little here and there, wherever I could. I 
could not save anything out of the housekeeping, for of 
course Torvald had to live welL And I couldn't let the 
children go about badly dressed ; all I got for them, I 
spent on them, the darlings. 
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Mb8. IsDsaam. Poor Nora I So it had to oome out of 
your own pocket-money. 

NoBA. Yes, of course. After all, the whole thing 
was my doing. When Torvald gave me money for 
clothes and so on, I never used more than half of it ; 
I always bought the simplest things. It's a mercy 
everything suits me so well ; Torvald never noticed any- 
thing. But it was often very hard, Ohristina dear. For 
it's nice to be beautifully dressed. Now, isn't it ? 

Mbs. Linden. Indeed it ia 

Nora. Well, and besides that, I made money in other 
waya Last winter I was so lucky — I got a heap of 
copying to do. I shut myself up every evening and wrote 
far on into the night. Oh, sometimes I was so tired, 
so tired. And yet it was splendid to work in that way 
and earn money. I almost felt as if I was a man. 

Mbs. Linden. Then how much have you been able to 
pay off? 

NoBA. Well, I can't precisely say. It's difficult to keep 
that sort of business clear. I only know that I paid off 
everything I could scrape together. Sometimes I reaUy 
didn't know where to turn. {SmiUesJ) Then I used to 
imagine that a rich old gentleman was in love with 
me 

Mfia Linden. What I What gentleman ? 

NoBA. Oh I nobody — that he was now dead, and that 
when his will was opened, there stood in large letters : 
Pay over at once everything of which I die possessed to 
that charming person, Mra Nora Helmer. 

Mbs. Lindsn. But, dear Nora» what gentleman do you 
mean? 

Noba. Dear, dear, can't you imderstand? There 
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wasn't any old gentleman : it was only what I used to 
dream, and dream when I was at my wit's end for 
money. But it's all over now — the tiresome old creature 
may stay where he is for me ; I care nothing for him or 
his will ; for now my troubles are over. {Springing up.) 
Oh, Christina, how glorious it is to think of? Free 
from cares ! Free, quite free. To be able to play and 
romp about with the children ; to have things tasteful 
and pretty in the house, exactly as Torvald likes it I 
And then the spring is coming, with the great blue sky. 
Perhaps then we shall have a short holiday. Perhaps I 
shall see the sea again. Oh, what a wonderful thing it 
is to live and to be happy ! (ITie haU door-hell rings.) 

Mbs. Linden (rising). There is a ring. Perhaps I had 
better go. 

Nora. No ; do stay. It's sure to be some one for 
Torvald. 

Ellen {in the doorvoay). If you please, ma'am, there's 
a gentleman to speak to Mr. Helmer. 

NoBA. Who is the gentleman ? 

Eboostad {in the doorway to the hall). It is I Mrs* 
Helmer. (Ellen goes, Mbs. Likden starts and turns 
avxiy to the window,) 

NoBA {goes a step toioard him, anxiously, half aloud). 
You ? What is it ? What do you want with my hus- 
band? 

Ebogstad. Bank business — in a way. I hold a small 
post in the Joint Stock Bank, and your husband is to 
be our new chief, I hear. 

NoBA. Then it is ? 

Eboostad. Only tiresome business, Mrs. Helmer; 
nothing more. 
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Nora. Then will 70a please go to his study. (Eboo- 
STAD goes. She bows indifferently while she closes the door 
itUo the haU. Then she goes to the fireplace and looks to 
the fire.) 

Mbs. Linden. Nora — who was that man? 

Nora. A Mr. Krogstad. Do you know him? 

Mbs. Linden. I used to know him — many years ago. 
He was in a lawyer's office in our town. 

Nora. Yes, so he was. 

Mrs. Linden. How he has changed I 

Nora. I believe his marriage was unhappy. 

Mrs. Linden. And he is now a widower ? 

Nora. With a lot of children. There ! now itll bum 
up. {She closes the stove, and pushes the rocJcmg-chair a 
little aside,) 

Mrs. Linden. His business is not of the most credit- 
able, they say. 

Nora. Isn't it ? I daresay not I don't know But 

don't let us think of business — it's so tiresome. 

Dr. Rank comes out of Helicer's room. 

Bane {stUl in the doorway). No, no ; I won't keep you« 
I'll just go and have a chat with your wife. {Shuts the 
door and sees Mrs. Linden.) Oh, I beg your pardon. I 
am de trop here too. 

Nora. No, not in the least {Introduces them.) Doc- 
tor Bank — Mrs. Linden. 

Bane. Oh, indeed; I've often heard Mrs. Linden's 
name. I think I passed you on the stairs as we came up. 

Mb& Linden. Yes ; I go so very slowly. Stairs try 
me so much. 

Bane. You're not very strong ? 
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Mrs. Linden. Only overworked. 

Bank. Ah I Then you have come to town to find rest 
m a round of dissipation. 

Mbs. Linden. I have come to look for employment. 

Bank. Is that an approved remedy for over-work ? 

Mbs. Linden. One must live, Doctor Bank. 

Bank. Yes, that seems to be the general opinion. 

Nora. Come, Doctor Bank, you yourself want to live. 

Bank. To be sure I do. However wretched I may be, 
I want to drag on as long as possible. And my patients 
have all the same mania. It's just the same with people 
whose complaint is moral. At this very moment Hel« 
mer is talking to such a wreck as I mean. 

Mrs. Linden (softly). Ah I 

Nora. Whom do you mean ? 

Bank. Oh, a fellow named Krogstad, a man you know 
nothing about — corrupt to the very core of his charac- 
ter. But even he began by announcing solemnly that 
he must hve. 

Nora. Indeed? Then what did he want with Tor- 
vald? 

Bank. I really don't know ; I only gathered that it 
was some Bank business. 

Nora. I didn't know that Krog — that this Mr. Krog- 
stad had anything to do with the Bank ? 

Bank. He has some sort of place there. (To Mrs. 
Linden.) I don't know whether, in your part of the 
country, you have people who go wriggling and snuffing 
around in search of moral rottenness — whose policy it 
is to fill good places with men of tainted character whom 
they can keep under their eye and in their power ? The 
honest men they leave out in the cold. 
4 
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Mb8. LniDEN. Well, I suppose the— delicate oharao- 
ters require most eare. 

Bakk {shrugs his shoulders). There we have it ! It's 
that notion that makes society a hospital (Noba, deep 
in her own thoughts, breaks into half -stifled laughter and 
daps her hands.) What are you laughing at ? Have 
you any idea what society is? 

Nora. What do I care for your tiresome society. I 
was laughing at something else — sometlung awfully 
amusing. Tell me, Doctor Bank, are all the employees 
at the Bank dependent on Torvald now? 

Bane. Is that what strikes you as awfully amusing? 

NoBA (smiles and hums). Never mind, never mind I 
(Walks about the room.) Yes, it is amusing to think that 
we — that Torvald has such power over so many people. 
[Takes the box from her pocket.) Doctor Bank, will you 
have a macaroon ? 

Bank. Oh, dear, dear — macaroons I T thought they 
were contraband here. 

NoBA. Yes ; but Ohristina brought me these. 

Mbs. Linden. What I I ? 

Nora. Oh, well ! Don't be frightened. You couldn't 
possibly know that Torvald had forbidden them. The 
fact is, he is afraid of me spoiling my teeth. But, oh 
bother, just for once. That's for you, Doctor Bank ! 
(Puts a macaroon into his mouth) And you, too, Christina. 
And I will have one at the same time — only a tiny one, 
or at most two. (Walks about again.) Oh, dear, I am 
happy ! There is only one thing in the world that I ^ 
really want. 

Bans. Well ; what's that? 
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NosA. There's someihing I should so like to say — in 
Torvald's hearing. 

Bank. Then why don't you say it? 

NoBA. Because I daren't, it's so ugly. 

Msa LiNDisN. Ugly ? 

Rakk. In that case you'd better not. But to us you 
might What is it you would so like to say in Helmer's 
hearing? 

NoBA. I should so love to say — " Damn I ** ♦ 

Bank. Are you out of your mind ? 

Mbs. Linden. Good gracious, Nora I 

Bank. Say it There he is I 

NoBA QiideB the macaroons). Hush-sh-sh. 

Hicr.MEB comes out of his room, hat in hand^ with his over- 
coai on his arm. 

{Ooing tovoard him.) "Well, Torvald, dear, have you got 
rid of him ? 

HwT.MWR. Yes ; he's just gone. 

NoBA. May I introduce you ? — This is Ohristina, who 
has come to town 

HiffTiMTtR. Christina? Pardon me, but I don't 
know ? 

NoBA. Mrs. Linden, Torvald dear — Ohristina Linden. 

Helmeb (to Mbs. Lindbn). A school-friend of my wife's, 
no doubt ? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes ; we knew each other as girls. 

Noba. And only think I She has taken this long jour- 
ney on purpose to speak to you. 

* ** D6d og pine," literally ** death and torture ; " but by us- 
age a comparatively mild oath. 
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HKr.ifEB. To speak to me I 
Mbs. Lendbn. Well, not quite- 



NoBA. You see Ghristina is tremendously deyer at 
accounts, and she is so anxious to work under a first-rate 
man of business in order to learn still more 

HWiMini, Very sensible indeed. 

NoBA. And when she heard you were appointed Mana- 
ger — it was telegraphed, you know — she started off at 
once, and — Torvald dear, for my sake, you must do 
something for Christina. Now can't you ? 

Hicr.MEB. It's not impossibla I presume you are a 
widow? 

Mbs. Lnn>EN. Ye& 

Het.mfr. And have already had some experience iji 
>ffice-work? 

Mbs. Linden. A good deed. 

HWiMini, Well then, it is very likely I may find a place 
for you. 

NoBA {clapping her hands). There now ! there now ! 

Helboeb. You have come at a lucky moment, Mrs. 
Linden. 

Mrs. Linden. Oh I how can I thank you ? 

HwT.MER {smiling). There's no occasion. {Puts his 
overcoat on.) But for the present you must excuse me. 

Eane. Wait ; I'll go with you {fetches his fur coat from 
the hall and warms it at the fire). 

NoBA. Don't be long, dear Torvald. 

HktiMkr. Only an hour ; not more. 

NoBA. Are you going too, Christina? 

Mbs. Linden {putting on her walking things). Yes ; I 
must set about looking for lodgings. 

Helmer. Then perhaps we can go together ? 
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NoBA {helping her). What a pity we haven't a spare 
room for you ; but I'm afraid 

Mb& Linbkn. I shouldn't think of troubling you. 
Gtood-by, dear Nora, and thank you for all your kind- 
ness. 

KoBA. Gk)od-by for a little while. Of course jov\ 
come back this evening. And you too, Doctor Bank. 
What I if you're well enough ? Of course you'll be well 
enough. Only wrap up warmly. {They go out into the 
holly talking. Outside on the stairs are heard children's 
voices.) There they are I there they are I {She runs to 
the door and opens iL The nurse Anna enters with the 
children.) Gome in I come in! {Bends down and kisses 
the children.) Oh! my sweet darlings! Do you see 
them, Christina ? Aren't they lovely ? 

Bank. Don't let's stand here chattering in the draught. 

Helmeb. Come, Mrs. Linden ; only mothers can stand 
such a temperature. (Dr. Bane, Helmeb, and Mbs. Lin- 
den go down the stairs ; Anna enters the room with the 
children ; Nora also, shutting the door.) 

NoBA. How fresh and bright you look ! And what red 
cheeks you have ! — like apples and roses. {The children 
talk low to her during the following.) Have you had great 
!un ? That's splendid. Oh, really ! you've been giving 
flmmy and Bob a ride on your sledge ! — Both at once, 
only think ! Why you're quite a man, Ivar. Oh, give 
her to me a little, Anna. My sweet little dolly ! {Takes 
the smallest from the nurse and dances with her. ) Yes, 
yes ; mother will dance with Bob too. What ! did you 
have a game of snow-balls ? Oh ! I wish I'd been there. 
No ; leave them, Anna ; I'll take their things off. Oh, 
yes, let me do it ; it's such fun. Ob to the nursery ; 
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you look frozen. You'll find some hot coffee on the 
Btove. {The nurse goes into the room on the left. Noba 
takes off the children's things, and throws them dovm any* 
where, while the children talk to each other and to her.) 
Eeally ! A big dog ran after you all the way home ? But 
he didn't bite you? No; dogs don't bite dear little 
dolly children. Don't peep into those parcels, Ivar. 
What is it? Wouldn't you like to know? Oh, take 
care — itil bite I Whatl shall we have a game? What 
shall we play at ? Hide-and-seek ? Yes, let's play hide- 
and-seek. Bob shall hide first Am I to? Yes, let 
me hide first. {She and the children play, with laughter 
and shouting, in the room and the adjacent one to the 
right At last Noba hides under the table ; the children 
come rushing in, look for her, but cannot find her, hear her 
half-choked laughter, ru^ to the table, lift up the cover, 
and see her. Loud shouts. She creeps out, as though to 
frighten them. Fresh shouts. Meanwhile there has been 
a knock at the door leading into the hall. No one has 
heard it. Now the door is half opened and Kboqstad is 
seen. He waits a little ; the game is renewed.) 

Keogstad. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Helmer 

NoBA {with a suppressed cry, turns round and half 
jumps up). Ah ! What do you want ? 

Eboostad. Excuse me ; the outer door was ajar — 
somebody must have forgotten to shut it 

NoBA {standing up). My husband is not at home, Mr. 
Erogstad. 

Kbogstad. I know it. 

NoBA. Then — what do you want here ? 

Kbogstad. To say a few words to you. 

NoBA. To me? {To the children, softly.) Go in to 
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Anna. What? No, the strange man won't hurt mam- 
ma. When he's gone we'll go on playing. i^She leads 
the children into the left-hand room, and shuts the door be- 
hind them. Uneasy, vrith stMpense.) It's with me you 
"wish to speak ? 

Kbogstad. Yes. 

KoRA. To-day ? But it's not the first yet 

Kbogstad. No ; to-day is Christmas Eve. It will de- 
pend upon yourself whether you have a merry Ghrist- 
mas. 

NoBA. What do you want? I certainly can't to- 
day 

Kboostad. Never mind that just now. It's about ash 
other matter. You have a minute to spare ? 

NoBA. Oh, yes, I suppose so ; although 

Kbogstad. Good. I was sitting in the restaurant op- 
posite, and I saw your husband go down the street 

NoBA. Well I 

Kboostad. With a lady. 

Nora. What then? 

Kboostad. May I ask if the lady was a Mrs. Linden ? 

NoBA. Yes. 

Kboostad. Who has just come to town ? 

NoBA. Yes. To-day. 

Kboostad. I believe she's anintimate friend of yours? 

NoBA. Certainly. But I don't understand 

Kboostad. I used to know her too. 

NoBA. I know you did. 

Kboostad. Ah ! you know all about it I thought aa 
much. Now, frankly, is Mrs. Linden to have a place in 
the bank ? 

Nora. How dare you catechise me in this way, Mr* 
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Erogstad, you, a enbordinate of my husband's? Bat 
since you ask you shall know. Yes, Mrs. Linden is to 
be employed. And it's I who recommended her, Mr. 
Erogstad. Now you know. 

Ebogstad. Then my guess was right 

NoBA {yxdHng up and down). You see one has a little 
wee bit of influence. li doesn't follow because one*s 

only a woman that When one is in a subordinate 

position, Mr. Erogstad, one ought really to take care 
not to offeud anybody who — ^h'm 

Ebogstad. Who has influence? 

Nora. Exactly! 

Ebogstad {taking another tone). Mrs. Helmer, will you 
have the kindness to employ your influence on my be- 
half? 

Nora. What ? How do you mean ? 

Ebogstad. Will you be so good as to see that I retain 
my subordinate position in the bank ? 

Nora. What do you mean? Who wants to take it 
from you ? 

Ebogstad. Oh, you needn't pretend ignorance. I can 
▼ery well understand that it cannot be pleasant for your 
friend to meet me ; and I can also understand now for 
whose sake I am to be hounded out. 

Nora. But I assure you 

Ebogstad. Come now, once for all : there is time yet, 
and I advise you to use your influence to prevent it 

Nora. But, Mr. Erogstad, I have absolutely no influ- 
ence. 

Ebogstad. None ? I thought you just said 

NoBA. Of course not in that sense — I ! How should I 
have such influence over my husband ? 
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KBOOfiRTAD. Oh ! I know your husband from oar co^ 
lege days. I don't think he's firmer than other hus- 
banda 

NoBA. If you talk disrespectfully of my husband, I 
must request you to go. 

Eboobtad. You are bold, madam. 

NoBA. I am afraid of you no longer. When New 
Year's Day is over, I shall soon be out of the whole busi- 



Eboostad (coTUroUing hinisel/). listen to me, Mrs. 
Helmer. If need be, I shall fight as though for my life 
to keep my little place in the bank. 

NoBA. Yes, so it seems. 

Kbogstad. It's not only for the money : that matters 
least to me. It's something else. Well, I'd better make 
a clean breast of it Of course you know, like every one 
else, that some years ago I — got into trouble. 

Noba. I think I've heard something of the sort 

Kbogstad. The matter never came into court ; but 
kom that moment all paths were barred to me. Then 
£ took up the business you know about I was obliged 
to grasp at something ; and I don't think I've been one 
of the worst But now I must clear out of it all. My 
sons are growing up ; for their sake I must try to win 
back as much respectability as I can. This place in the 
bank was the first step, and now your husband wants to 
kick me off the ladder, back into the mire. 

NoBA. But I assure you, Mr. Krogstad, I haven't the 
power to help you. 

Ebogstad. You have not the will ; but I can compel you. 

NoBA. You won't tell my husband that I owe you 
iQoney 1 
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Eboobtad. H'm ; suppose I were to ? 

Nora. It would be shameful of you I {With tears in 
her voice.) This secret which is my joy and my pride — 
that he should learn it in such an ugly, coarse way — 
and from you I It would involve me in all sorts of un- 
pleasantnesa 

Ebogstad. Only unpleasantness? 

NoBA {hotly). But just do it. It will be worst for you, 
for then my husband will see what a bad man you are, 
and then you certainly won't keep your place. 

Kbogstad. I asked if it was only domestic unpleas- 
antness you feared ? 

NoBA. If my husband gets to know about it» he will 
of course pay you off at once, and then well have noth- 
ing more to do with you. 

Kbogstad {stepping a pace nearer). Listen, Mra Hei 
mer. Either you have a weak memory, or you don't 
know much about business. I must make your position 
clearer to you. 

NoBA. How so ? 

Ebogstad. When your husband was ill, you came to 
me to borrow twelve hundred dollars. 

NoBA. I knew nobody else. 

Ebogstad. I promised to find you the money 

NoBA. And you did find it. 

Kbogstad. I promised to find you the money under 
certain conditions. You were then so much taken up 
about your husband's illness, and so eager to have the 
money for your journey, that you probably did not give 
much thought to the detaila Let me remind you of 
them. I promised to find you the amount in exchange 
for a note of hand which I drew up. 
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NoBA. Tea, and I signed it 

Eboobtad. Quite right But then I added a few lines, 
making jour father a security for the debt Your 
father was to sign this. 

Nora. Was to? He did sign it I 

Ebogstad. I had left the date blank. That is to say, 
your father was himself to date his signature. Do you 
recollect that ? 

Nora. Yes, I believe 

Kboostad. Then I gave you the paper to send to your 
father. Is not that so ? 

NoBA. Yes, 

Kboostad. And of course you did so at once ? For 
-within five or six days you brought me back the paper, 
signed by your father, and I gave you the money. 

NoBA. Well! Haven't I made my payments pimc- 
tually? 

Kboostad. Fairly — ^yes. But to return to the point 
Tou were in great trouble at the time, Mrs. Helmer. 

NoBA. I was indeed I 

Kboostad. Your father was very ill, I believe ? 

NoBA. He was on his death-bed. 

Kboostad. And died soon after? 

NoBA. Yes. 

Kboostad. Tell me, Mrs. Helmer : do you happen to 
recollect the day of his death? The day of the month, 
I mean? 

NoBA. Father died on the 29th of September. 

Kf/)ostad. Quite correct I have made inquiries, and 
here comes in the remarkable point — {produces a paper) 
which I cannot explain. 

NoBA. What remarkable point ? I don't know 
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Eboobtad. The remarkable point, madam, that your 
father signed this paper three days after his death I 

NoBA. What I I don't understand 

Ebogstad. Your father died on the 29th of Septem- 
ber. But look here, he has dated his signature October 
2d I Is not that remarkable, Mrs. Helmer ? (Noba is 
sUent.) Can you explain it ? (Noba continues sUerU,) It 
is noteworthy too that the words " October 2d " and the 
year are not in your father's handwriting, but in one 
which I believe I know. Well, this may be explained ; 
your father may have forgotten to date his signature, 
and somebody may have added the date at random be-i 
fore the fact of his death was known. There is nothing 
wrong in that. Everything depends on the signature. 
Of course it is genuine, Mrs. Helmer ? It was really your 
father who with his own hand wrote his name here ? 

NoBA {after a short silence throws her head hack and 
looks defiantly cU him). No ; I wrote father's name there. 

Kboostad. Ah ! Are you aware, madam, that that ia 
a dangerous admission ? 

NoBA. Why ? You'll soon get your money. 

Ebogstad. May I ask you one more question ? Why 
did you not send the paper to your father ? 

NoBA. It was impossible. Father was ilL If I had 
asked him for his signature I should have had to tell him 
why I wanted the money ; but he was so ill I really 
could not tell him that my husband's life was in danger. 
It was impossible. 

Ebogstad. Then it would have been better to have 
given up your tour. 

Noba. No, I couldn't do that; my husband's life 
depended on that journey. I couldn't give it up. 
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Eboostad. And did jou not consider that you were 
playing me false ? 

Nora. That was nothing to me. I didn't care in the 
least about you. I couldn't endure you for all the 
cruel difficulties you made, although you knew how ill 
my husband was. 

Eboostad. Mrs. Helmer, you have evidently no clear 
idearwhat you have really done. But I can assure you 
it was nothing more and nothing worse that made me 
an outcast from society. 

Nora. Tou I Tou want me to believe that you did a 
brave thing to save your wife's life ? 

Eboostad. The law takes no account of motives. 

NoBA. Then it must be a very bad law. 

Eboghstad. Bad or not, if I lay this document before a 
court of law you will be condemned according to law. 

NoBA. I don't believe thai Do you mean to tell me 
that a daughter has no right to spare her dying father 
anxiety ? — that a wife has no right to save her husband's 
life ? I don't know much about the law, but Fm sure 
that, somewhere or another, you will find that thxA is 
allowed. And you don't know that — ^you, a lawyer I You 
must be a bad one, Mr. Erogstad. 

Eboostad. Possibly. But business — such business as 
ours — I do understand. You believe that ? Very well ; 
now do as you please. But this I may tell you, that if 
Tm flung into the gutter a second time, you shall keep 
me company. {Bows and goes out through haU,) 

Nora {stands awhile thinking, then throujs her head hack). 
Never ! He wants to frighten me. I'm not so foolish as 
that. {Begins folding the children's clothes. Pauses.) 
But- ? No, Jt's impossible. I did it for love I 
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Childber (pi the door, left). Mamma, the strange man 
is gone now. 

NoBA. Yes, yes, I know. But don't tell any one about 
the strange man. Do you hear ? Not even papa ! 

OmLDBSN. No, mamma ; and now will you play with 
us again? 

NoBA. No, no, not now. 

OmLDBEN. Oh, do, mamma ; you know you promised. 

NoBA. Yes, but I can't just now. Bun to the nursery ; 
Tye so much to do. Bun along, run along, and be good, 
my darlings I (She pushes them gently into the inner room^ 
and closes the door behind them. Sits on the sofa embroiders 
a few stitches f but soon paiLses.) No ! (Throws down work, 
rises, goes to the hall-door and caJUs out,) Ellen, bring in 
the Christmas-tree ! (Goes to table, left, and opens the 
drawer ; again pauses.) No, it's quite impossible I 

Ellen (yoUh the Ghristmas-tree). Where shall I stand 
it, ma'am? 

NoBA. There, in the middle of the room. 

Ellen. Shall I bring in anything else ? 

NoBA. No, thank you, I have all I want 

(Ellen, having put down the tree, goes out,) 

NoBA (busy dressing the tree). There must be a candle 
here, and flowers there. — The horrid man I Nonsense, 
nonsense I there's nothing in it. The Ohristmas-tree 
shall be beautiful I will do everything to please yoa, 
Torvald ; I'll sing and dance, and 

Enter Helmeb by the haU-door, with bundle of documents, 

NoBA. Oh I you're back already ? 
HEr.MKR. Ye& Has anybody been here ? 
NoBA. Here? No. 
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HTCTiUfBR Oarious I I saw Erogstad come out of the 
house. 

NoBA. Did you ? Oh, yes, by the bye, he was here for 
a minute. 

Higr.MF.K. Nora, I can see by your manner that he has 
been asking you to put in a good word for him. 

NoBA. Ye& 

HjCTiMWR. And you were to do it as if of your own 
accord ? You were to say nothing to me of his having 
been here I Didn't he suggest that too ? 

Nora. Yes, Torvald ; but 

HjCTiMWR. Nora, Nora! and you could condescend to 
that ! To speak to such a man, to make him a promise I 
And then to tell me an untruth about it I 

Nora. An untruth I 

Hkt.ver. Didn't you say nobody had been here? 
{Threaiens with his finger.) Mj little bird must never 
do that again ? A song-bird must never sing false notes. 
(Puts hia arm round her.) That's so, isn't it? Yes, I 
was sure of it. {Lets her go.) And now we'll say no 
more about it (Sits down before the fire.) Oh, how 
cosy and quiet it is here. {Glances into his documents.) 

Nora {busy uriih the tree, after a short silence). Torvald. 

HKr.MTBR. Yes. 

Nora. Fm looking forward so much to the Stenborgs' 
&ncy ball the day after to-morrow. 

TTet.mwr. And Fm on tenterhooks to see what surprise 
you have in store for me. 

Nora. Oh, it's too tiresome ! 

Htst.mer. What is ? 

Nora. I can't think of anything good. Everything 
seems so foolish and meaningless. 
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TTiEr.ifttft. Haa little Nora made that diacoveiy ? 

Nos4 {behind his chair, wUh her arms on the back). 
Are you very busy, Torvald ? 

HWT.MBR. Well 

NoBA. What sort of papers are those ? 

Helmeb. Bank business. 

NoBA. Already? 

HFJiMmi. I got the retiring manager to let me make 
some changes in the sta£^ and so fortL This will oc- 
cupy Ohristmas week. Everything will be straight by 
the New Year. 

NoBA. Then that's why that poor Erogstad 

ft 'WTi'MT^'i ^, !H m* 

NoBA {still leaning over the chair-back, and slowly strob' 
ing his hair). If you hadn't been so very busy I should 
have asked you a great, great favor, Torvald. 

HmriMKB. What can it be ? Let's hear it. 

NoBA. Nobody has such exquisite taste as you. Now, 
I should so love to look well at the fancy ball. Torvald 
dear, couldn't you take me in hand, and settle what Tm 
to be, and arrange my costume for me ? 

Hkt.mwr. Aha ! so my wilful little woman's at a loss, 
and making signals of distress. 

NoBA. Yeaplease, Torvald. I can't get on without you, 

Hwt.mrr. Well, well, I'll think it over, and we'll soon 
hit upon something. 

NoBA. Oh, how good that is of you ! {Ooes to the tree 
again ; pause.) How well the red* flowers show. Tell 
me, was it anything so very dreadful this Krogstad got 
into trouble about ? 

Hkt.mtbr, Forgery, that's alL Don't you know what 
that means ? 
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NoBA. Mayn't he have been driven to it by need ? 

Het.mwr. Yes, or like so many others, done it out of 
heedlessness. I'm not so hard-hearted as to condemn a 
man absolutely for a single fault 

Nora. No, surely not, Torvald. 

HiCTiMTSR. Many a man can retrieve his character if he 
owns his crime and takes the punishment. 

Nora, Crime? 

Helmer. But Krogstad didn't do that ; he resorted to 
tricks and dodges, and it's that that has corrupted him. 

Nora. Do you think that ? 

Helmer. Just think how a man with that on his con- 
science must be always lying and canting and shamming. 
Thin^ of the mask he must wear even toward his own 
wife and children. It's worst for the children, Nora I 

Nora. Why? 

HKT.TtfER. Because sucha dust-cloud of lies poisons and 
contaminates the whole air of home. Every breath the 
children draw contains some germ of evil. 

Nora {closer behind him). Are you sure of that I 

HrTiMEr. As a lawyer, my dear, I've seen it often 
enough. Nearly all cases of early corruption may be 
traced to lying mothers. 

Nora. Why — mothers? 

Helmer. It generally comes from the mother's side, 
but of course the father's influence may act in the same 
way. And this Krogstad has been poisoning his own 
children for years past by a life of lies and hypocrisy — 
that's why I call him morally ruined. {Stretches out his 
hands toward her.) So my sweet little Nora must prom- 
ise not to plead his cause. Shake hands upon it. Come, 
come, what's this? Give me your hand. That's right. 
6 
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Then it's a bargain. I assure yoa it would have been 
impossible for me to work with bim. It gives me a 
positive sense of physical discomfort to come in contact 
with such people. (Noba snatches her hand away, and 
moves to the other side of the GhrLstmas-tree,) 

NoBA. How warm it is here ; and I have so much 
to do. 

Hft.mwr. Yes, and I must try to get some of these 
papers looked through before dinner ; and 111 think 
over your costume, too. And perhaps I may even find 
something to hang in gilt paper on the Christmas-tree I 
(Lays his hand on her head.) Mj precious little song-bird. 
[He goes into his room and shuts the door behind him.) 

Nora (softly, after a panose). It can't be It's im- 
possible. It must be impossible ! 

Anna {at the door, left). The little ones are begging so 
prettily to come to mamma. 

NoBA. No, no, don't let them come to me f Keep 
them with you, Anna. 

Anna. Very well, ma'am. (Shuts the door,) 

Nora (pale with terror). Corrupt my children! 

Poison my home ! (Short pause. She raises her head.) 
It's not true. It can never, never be true. 



ACT 11. 

[2%e same room. In the comer j beside the piano^ 
stanch the Christmas-tree^ stripped, and the candles 
burnt out, Noba's walking things lie on the so/a, 
NoBA discovered walking about restlessly. She 
stops by sofa^ takes up doak, then lays it down 
again."] 

NoBA. There's somebody coming. {Goes to hall door ; 
listens,) Nobody; nobody is likely to come to-^lay, 
Christmas Day ; nor to-morrow either. But perhaps 

{Opens the door and looks out,) No, nothing in the 

letter box ; quite empty. {Comes forward) Stuff and 
nonsense I Of course he only meant fco frighten me. 
There's no fear of any such thing. It's impossible I 
"Why, I have three little children. 

Enter Anna, from the left with a large cardboard box. 

Anna. At last I've found the box with the fancy dress. 

NoBA. Thanks ; put it down on the table. 

Anna {does so). But it is very much out of order. 

NoBA. Oh, I wish I could tear it into a hundred thou* 
sand pieces. 

Anna. Oh, no. It can easily be put to rights — ^just a 
little patience. 

NoBA. m go and get Mrs. Linden to help me. 
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Akna. Gbing out again ! In such weather as this ! 
Toull catch cold, ma'am, and be ilL 

Nora. Worse things might happen What are 

the children doing ? 

AnNA. They're playing with their Christmas presents, 
poor little dears ; but 

Nora. Do they often ask for me ? 

Anna. You see they've been so used to having their 
mamma with them. 

Nora. Yes ; but, Anna, in future I can't have them so 
much with me. 

Anna. Well, little children get used to anything. 

Nora, Do you think they do ? Do you believe they 
would forget their mother if she went quite away ? 

Anna. Gracious me ! Quite away ? 

Nora. Tell me, Anna — Fve so often wondered about it 
— how could you bring yourself to give your child up to 
strangers ? 

Anna. I had to when I came as nurse to my little Miss 
Nora. 

Nora. But how could you make up your mind to it ? 

Anna. When I had the chance of such a good place ? 
A poor girl who's been in trouble must take what oomea 
That wicked man did nothing for me. 

Nora. But your daughter must have forgotten you. 

Anna. Oh, no, ma'am, that she hasn't. She wrote to 
me both when she was confirmed and when she was 
married. 

Nora (em6raotn^ her). Dear old Anna — ^you were a 
good mother to me when I was little. 

Anna. My poor little Nora had no mother but me. 

NoBA. And if my little ones had nobody else, I'm sure 
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you would — nonsense, nonsense ! {Opens the box.) Go in 
to the children. Now I must — — . To-morrow you 
shall see how beautiful 111 be. 

Anna. Fm sure there will be no one at the ball so 
beautiful as my Miss Nora. {She goes into the room on 
the left.) 

Nora {takes the costume out of the box, hut soon throws 
it down again). Oh, if I dared go out If only nobody 
would come. If only nothing would happen here in 
the meantime. Bubbish ; nobody will come. Only not 
to think What a delicious muff! Beautiful gloves, 
beautiful gloves ! Away with ifc all — away with it all ! 

One, two, three, four, five, six {With a scream.) Ah, 

there they come {Ooes toward the door, then stands 

undecidedly.) 

Mrs. Lindsn enters from haU where she has taken off her 
things. 

Nora. Oh, it's you, Christina. Is nobody else there ? 
How delightful of you to come. 

Mrs. Lcndrn. I hear you called at my lodgings. 

Nora. Yes, I was just passing. I do so want you to 
help me. Let us sit here on the sofa — so. To-morrow 
evening there's to be a fancy ball at Oonsul Stenborg's 
overhead, and Torvald wants me to appear as a Neapol- 
itan fisher girl, and dance the tarantella ; I learnt it at 
Capri. 

Mrs. Linden. I see — quite a performance I 

Nora. Tes, Torvald wishes me to. Look, this is the 
costume. Torvald had it made for me in Italy ; but 
now it is all so torn, I don't know 

Mrs. Linden. Oh ! well soon set that to rights. It's 
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oaly iSb» trimming HuA^m got looM hmn and tiiom 
Hsreyoaa aetdle and ttmad? Ahl hBtcTs theTeiy 
thing. 

NoKA. Oh, how kind of yon. 

IboL JjONOL So you're to be in oostomfi, to-moRow, 
Nora? m tell yon what — ^I shall come in for a moment 
to aee yon in all yonr glory. Bnt Tye qnite forgotten 
to thank yon for tiie pleasant evening yesterday. 

NoBA {jriseB and walks across room). Oh ! yesterday, 
it didn't seem so pleasant as nsnal Ton Blu>uld have 
come a Uttle sooner, Christina. Torvald has certainly 
the art of making home l>right and beautiful 

Maa Ldidkn. Tou, too, I should think, or you wouldn't 
be your lather's daughter. But teU me — ^is Doctor 
Bank always so depressed as he was yesterday ? 

NoBA. No ; yesterday it was particularly striking. 
You see he has a terrible illness. He has spinal con- 
sumption, poor fellow. They say his &ther led a ter- 
rible life — ^kept mistresses and aU sorts ol things — so the 
son has been sickly from his childhood, you understand. 

Mas. LDn>EN {lets her semng faU into her lap). Why, 
my darling Nora, how do you learn sudi things ? 

NoBA {uxLlking). Oh I when one has three children one 
has visits from women who know something of medi<- 
cine — and they talk of this and thai 

Mb& lasDvs {goes on sewing — a short paiise). "Does 
Doctor Bank come here every day? 

NoBA. Every day* He's been Torvald's friend from 
boyhood, and he's a good friend of mine toa Doctor 
Bsmk is quite one of the family. 

Mrs. Linden. But tell me — ^is he quite sincere ? I 
mean, doesn't he Uke to say flattering things to people? 
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Nora. On tbe contrary. Why should you think so? 

ICsa LniDBK. When you introduced ua yesterday he 
declared he had often heard my name ; but I noticed 
your husband had no notion who I was. How could 
Doctor Bank ? 

NoBA. Yes, he was quite right, Ohristina. You see, 
Toryald loves me so indescribably he wants to have me 
all to himsdt as he says. When we were first married 
he was almost jealous if I even mentioned one of the 
people at home ; so I naturally let it alona But I often 
talk to Doctor Bank about the old times, for he likes 
to hear about them. 

Mbs. Linden. Listen to me, Nora I You're still a child 
in many way& I am older than you, and have more ex- 
perience. Ill tell you something: you ought to get 
clear of the whole affidr with Doctor Bank. 

NoBA. WhataflGair? 

Mbs. Linden. You were talking yesterday of a rich ad- 
mirer who was to find you money 

NoBA. Yes, one who never existed, worse luck. What 
then? 

Mbs. Linden. Has Doctor Bank money ? 

NoBA. Yes, he has. 

Mbs. I^ndbn. And nobody to provide for ? 

NoBA. Nobody. But ? 

Mbs. Linden. And he comes here every day ? 

NoBA. Yes, every day. 

Mbs. Linden. I should have thought he'd have had 
better taste. 

NoBA. I don't understand you. 

Mbs. Linden. Don't pretend, Nora. Do you suppose 
I don't guess who lent you the twelve hundred dollars? 
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NoBA. Are you out of your Benses ? Tou think thai 1 
A friend who oomes here every day I How painful that 
would be I 

Maa Linden. Then it really is not he ? 

NoBA. No, I assure you. It never for a moment oc- 
curred to me. Besides^ at that time he had nothing to 
lend ; he came into his property afterward. 

Mas. Linden. Well, I believe that was lucky for you, 
Nora dear. 

Nora. No, really, it would never have struck me to 
ask Doctor Bank. But I'm certain that if I did 

Mbs. Linden. But of course you never would ? 

Nora. Of course not. It's inconceivable that it should 
ever be necessary. But Fm quite sure that if I spoke to 
Doctor Bank 

Mrs. Linden. Behind your husband's back? 

Nora. I must get out of the other thing ; that's be- 
hind his back too. I must get out of thai 

Mrs. Linden. Yes^ yes» I told you so yesterday ; 
but 

Nora {walking up and down). A man can manage these 
things much better than a woman. 

Mrs. Linden. One's own husband, yes. 

Nora. Nonsense. (Stands still.) When everything is 
paid, one gets back the paper ? 

Mrs. Linden. Of course. 

Nora. And can tear it into a hundred thousand pieces, 
and bum it, the nasty, filthy thing I 

Mrs. Linden (looks at her fixedly, lays down her work, 
and rises slowly). Nora, you're hiding something from 
me. 

Nora. Can you see that in my face? 
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Mrs. Linden. Something has happened since yester- 
day morning. Nora^ what is it ? 

NosA {going toward her). Christina (listens) — Hush ! 
There's Torvald coming home. Here, go into the nurs- 
ery. Torvald cannot bear to see dressmaking. Let 
Anna help you. 

Mbs. Linden (gathers some of the things together). Very 
well, but I shan't go away until you've told me aU about 
it. {SJie goes out to the left as Hwt.mwr enters from hail.) 

NoRi^ (runs to meet him). Oh 1 how Fve been longing 
for you to come, Torvald dear. 

Hwr.MF.B. Was the dressmaker here ? 

NoRi. No, Christina. She is helping me with my 
costume. You'll see how well I shaU look. 

Helmer. Yes, wasn't that a lucky thought of mine ? 

Nora. Splendid. But isn't it good of me, too, to have 
g^ven in to you ? 

Helmer (takes her under the chin). Good of you I To 
give in to your own husband ? Well, well, you little 
madcap, I know you don't mean it. But I won't disturb 
you. I dare say you want to be " trying on." 

Nora. And you're going to work, I suppose ? 

Helmer. Yes. (Shows her bundle of papers.) Look 
here. (Goes toward his room.) Fve just come from the 
Bank. 

Nora. Torvald. 

Het.mer (stopping). Yes ? 

Nora. If your little squirrel were to beg you for some- 
thing so prettily 

Helmer. Well? 

Nora. Would you do it ? 

Helmer. I must know first what it is. 
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NoBA« The squirrel would jump about and |daj aD 
sorts of tricks if you would only be nice and kind* 

•Rwr^iffTCTt. C!ome, then, out wiiii it 

NoBA. Your lark would twitter from moming till 
night 

TTnT.mm. Oh, that she does in any case. 

NoBA. m be an elf and danee in the moonlight for 
you, Torvald. 

HetiMwr. Nora — ^you can't mean what yon were hint- 
ing at this moming ? 

Nora {coming nearer). Yes, Torvald, I beg and implore 
you, 

Hitr.ifP!B. Haye you really the courage to begm that 
again? 

NoBA. Yes, yes ; for my sake, you must let Erogstad 
keep his place in the bank. 

HEiJfEB. My dear Nora^ it's his place I intend for Mrs. 
linden. 

NoBA. Yes, that's so good of you. But instead of 
Erogstad, you could dismiss some other clerk. 

Het.meb, Why, this is incredible obstinacy 1 Because 
you thoughtlessly promised to put in a word for him, I 
am to— 

NoBA. It's not that, Torvald. It's for yoor own saka. 
This man writes for the most scurrilous newspi^ers ; 
you said so yourself. He can do you such a k)t of barm. 
I'm terribly afraid of him. 

HsLKBBL Oh, I understand ; if s old reooUeotions that 
are frightening you. 

NoBA. What do you mean ? 

Helmbb. Of course you're thinking of your fathor. 

NoBA. Yes, of course. Only think of the shameful 
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ibizigs wicked people used to write about father. I be- 
lieve they'd have got him dismissed if you hadn't been 
sent to look into the thing and been kind to him and 
helped him. 

Hierjnro^ My dear Nora, between your father and me 
there is all the di£Eerence in the world. Your father 
was not altogether unimpeachable^ I am ; and I hope 
to remain so. 

NoBA. Oh, no one knows what wicked men can hit 
upon. We could live so happily now, in our cosy, quiet 
home, you and I and the children, Torvald 1 That's why 
I beg and implore you 

Hkt.mwr. And it's just by pleading his cause that you 
make it impossible for me to keep him. It's already 
known at the bank that I intend to dismiss Krogstad. 
If it were now reported that the new manager let him- 
self be turned roimd his wife's little finger 

NoBA. What then? 

Helmer. Oh, nothing! So long as a wilful woman 
can have her way I am to make myself the laughing- 
stock of everyone, and set people saying I am under 
petticoat government? Take my word for it, I should 
soon feel the consequences. And besides, there's one 
thing that makes Krogstad impossible for me to work 
with. 

NoEA. What thing? 

Helbosb. I could perhaps have overlooked his shady 
character at a pinch 

NoBA. Yes, couldn't you, Torvald? 
. Helub. And I hear he is good at his w<»rk. But the 
fact is, he was a college chum of mine— there was cme of 
those rash friendships between us that one so often re- 
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pants of later. I don't mind confessing it — he calls me 
by my Ohristian name ; * and he insists on doing it even 
when others are present. He delights in putting on airs 
of familiarity — Torvald here, Torvald there 1 I assure 
you it's most painful to me. He would make my posi- 
tion at the Bank perfectly unendurable. 

NosA. Torvald, you're not serious ? 

Hklmbr. No? Why not? 

NoBA. That's such a petfy reason. 

Helheb. What I Petty ! Do you consider me petty ? 

NoBA. No, on the contrary, Torvald dear ; and that's 
just why 

Hier.MTgB. Never mind, you call my motives petty ; then 
I must be petty too. Petty! Very well Now well 
put an end to this once for alL (Ooes to the door into 
the hall and calls.) Ellen I 

NoBA. What do you want ? 

Het.mkr {searching among his papers). To settle the 
thing. (Ellen enters.) There, take this letter, give it 
to a messenger. See that he takes it at once. The ad- 
dress is on it. Here is the money. 

Ellen. Very well. {Ooes with the letter.) 

HetiMer {arranging papers). There, Madame Obstin- 
acy I 

NoBA {breathless). Torvald — what was in that letter ? 

Het.mer. Erogstad's dismissal. 

NoBA. Call it back again, Torvald ! There is still 
time. Oh, Torvald, get it back again ! For my sake, 
for your own, for the children's sake ! Do you hear, 
Torvald ? Do ii You don't know what that letter may 
bring upon us all. 

* In iho original : *^ We 8*y ' thou * to each other." 
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Hblhsb. Too late. 

NoBiL Yes, too late. 

HiBr,MEB. Mj near Nora, I forgive your anxiety, though 
it's anything but flattering to ma Why should I be 
afraid of a blackguard scribbler's spite ? But I forgive 
you all the same, for it's a proof of your great love for 
me. {TaJceB her in his amis.) That's how it should be, 
my own dear Nora. Let what will happen — when the 
time comes, I shall have strength and courage enough* 
You shall see, my shoulders are broad enough to bear 
the whole burden. 

NosA {terror-struck). What do you mean by that ? 

TTiCT.ineR. The whole burden, I say. 

NoBA {firmly). That you shall never, never do. 

TTTi!T.ifngn- Very well ; then well share it, Nora, as man 
and wife. {Petting her,) Are you satisfied now ? Gome, 
come, come, don't look like a scared dove. It is all 
nothing — Ibmcy. Now you must play the tarantella 
through, and practice the tambourine. I shall sit in my 
inner room and shut both doors, so that I shall hear 
nothing. You can make as much noise as you please. 
{Ihims round in doorway.) And when Rank comes, just 
tell him where Tm to be found. (He nods to her and 
goes loUh his papers into his room, closing the door.) 

Nora {bewUdered with terror, stands as though rooted to 
the ground, and whispers). He would do it Yes, he 
would do it He would do it, in spite of all the world. 
No, never that^ never, never! Anything rather than 
that ! Oh, for some way of escape I What to do I 
(JBall bell rings.) Anything rather than that — ^anything, 
anything ! (Noba drav)S her hands over her face, pulls 
hersd/ together, goes to the door and opens U. Bank 
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^nds outMe, hanging up his greatcoat. During ikefol' 
lowing^ it grows dark.) 

NoBA. Oood afternoon. Doctor Bank I knew you bj 
your ring. But you mustn't go to Torvald now. I be* 
lieve he's busy* 

Bank. And you? 

Nora. Oh, you know very well Pve alwiqrs time for 
you. 

Bank. Thank you. I shall avail myself of your kind- 
ness as long as I can I 

Nora. What do you mean ? As long as you can? 

Bank. Yea Does that frighten you? 

Nora. I think it's an odd expression. Do you expect 
anything to happen ? 

Bank. Something I've long been prepared for ; but I 
didn't think it would come so soon. 

Nora {seizing his arm). What is it, Doctor Bank? 
Tou must tell me. 

Baive {sitting doum by the stove). I am running down 
hilL There's no help for it 

Nora {dratos a long breath of relief). It's you t 

Bank. Who else diould it be ? Why lie to one's self? 
Fm the most wretched of all my patients, Mr& Helmer. 
I have been auditing my life-account — ^bankrupt ! Be- 
fore a month is over I shall lie rotting in the church- 
yard. 

Nora. Oh I What an ugly way to talk I 

Bank. The thing itself is so confoundedly ugly, you 
see. But the worst of it is, so many other ugly things 
have to be gone through first There is one last inves- 
tigation to be made, and when that is over I shall know 
exactly when the break-up will begin. There's one thing 
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I want to say to you. Helmer's delicate nature shrinks 
so from all that is horrible ; I will not have him in my 
sick room. 

NoBA. But, Doctor Rank 

Bane. I won't have him, I say — not on any account! 
I shall lock my door against him. As soon as I have as- 
certained the worst, I shall send you my visiting card 
with a black cross on it ; and then you will know that 
the horror has begun. 

NoBA. Why you're perfectly unreasonable to-day. 
And I did so want you to be in a really good humor. 

Eaiik. With death staring me in the face ? And to 
suffer thus for another's sin 1 Where's the justice of it ? 
And in every family you can see some such inexorable 
retribution 

NoBA {stopping her ears). Nonsense, nonsense ; now 
cheer up. 

Bank. Well, after all, the whole thing's only worth 
laughing at. My poor innocent spine must do penance 
for my father's wild oats. 

NoBA {at table, left). I suppose he was too fond of as> 
paragus and Strasbourg pate, wasn't he? 

Bank. Yes ; and truffles. 

NoBA. Yes, truffles, to be sure. And oysters, I be- 
lieve? 

Bank. Yes, oysters ; oysters of course. 

NoBA. And then all the port and champagne. It's sad 
all these good things should attack the spine. 

Basie. Eepecially when the spine attacked nevw had 
the good of them. 

NoBA. Yes, that's the worst of it. 

Bank {looks at her searchingly). H'm 
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NofiA (a moment later). Why did you smile? 

IUmk. No ; it was yon that laughed. 

NoBA. No ; it was you that smiled, Doctor Bank. 

Baiik {iianding up). You're deeper than I thought 

NoBiL I'm in such a crazy mood to-day. 

Rank. So it 8eem& 

NoBA {tmih her hands on his shotMers). Dear, dear 
Doctor Bank, death shall not take you away from Tor** 
yald and me. 

Bank. Oh, youll easily get over the los& The absent 
are soon forgotten. 

NoBA {lodks at him anxiously). Do you think so ? 

Bank. People make fresh ties» and then 

NoBA. Who make fresh ties? 

Bank. You and Helmer will, when Fm gone. You 
yourself are taking time by the forelock, it seems to 
me. What was that Mrs. Linden doing here yester- 
day? 

NoBA. Oh I You're surely not jealous of Christina ? 

Bank. Yes, I am. She wUl be my successor in this 
house. When I'm gone, this woman will perhaps 

NoBA. Hush 1 Not so loud ; she is in there. 

Bank. To-day as well? You see! 

NoBA. Only to put my costume in order — ^how unrea- 
sonable you are 1 (Sits on sofa.) Now do be good, Doc- 
tor Bank. To-morrow you shall see how beautifully I 
dance ; and then you may fancy that I am doing it all 
to please you — and of course Torvald as welL (Takes 
various things out of boas.) Doctor Bank, sit here, and 
ni show you something. 

Bank (sitting). What is it? 

NoBA. Look here. Look I 
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Bane. Silk stooking& 

NoBA. FleBh-Golored. Aren't tihey lovely? Oh, it's 
so dark here now ; but to-morrow — No, no, no, you 
must only look at the feet. Oh, well, I suppose you 
may look at the rest too. 

Bank. H'm 

NoBA. What are you looking so critical about? Bo 
you think they won't fit me? 

Bank. I can't possibly have any valid opinion on that 
point 

NoBA {looking at him a moment). For shame! {Hiia 
him lightly on the ear with the stockings.) Take thai 
{EoUs them up again,) 

Bank. And what other wonders am I to see ? 

NoBA. You shan't see any more, for you don't behave 
nicely. {She hums a little and searches among the things.) 

Bank {after a short silence). When I sit here gossip- 
ing with you, I simply can't imagine what would have 
become of me if I had never entered this house. 

NoBA {smiling). Yes, I think you do feel at home with 
us. 

Bank {more softly — looking straight before him). And 
now to have to leave it all 

NoBA. Nonsense. You sha'n't leave ua 

Bank {in the same tone). And not to be able to leave 
behind the slightest token of gratitude ; scarcely even a 
passing regret — nothing but an empty place, that can 
be filled by the first comer. 

NoBA. And if I were to ask for ^? No- 
Bank. For what? 

NoBA. For a great proof of your friendship. 

Bank. Yes?— Yes? 
6 
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NoBiL No, I mean — for a very, very great service. 

XUioL Would you really for once make me so happy! 

NoBA. Oh ] you don't know virhat it i& 

Rank. Then teU me. 

NoBA. No, I really can't ; it's lar, far too much — ^not 
only a service, but help and advice besides 

Bahk. >8o isucda the better. I can't think what you 
can mean. But go on. Don't you trust me ? 

NoQEUL As I trust no one else. I know you are my 
best and truest friend. So I will tell you. WeU, then, 
Doctor Bank, you must help me to prevent something. 
You know how deeply, how wonderfiiilly Torvald loves 
me ; he would not hesitate a moment to give his very 
life for my sake. 

Bank {bending toward her), Nora, do you think he is 
the only one who 

Nora {wUh a alight start). Who— ? 

Bans. Who would gladly gi^e his life for you ? 

NoBA {eadly). Oh I 

Bank. I have sworn that you shall know it before I — 

go. I should never find a better opportunity- Yes, 

Nora, now you know it, and now you know too that you 
can trust me as you can no one else. 

NoBA (standing up, simply and calmly). Let me pass, 
please. 

Bass (makes loay for her, but remains stUiaig). 
Nor a ■ ■■ 

NoBA (in the doorway). Ellen, bring the lamp. {Grosses 
to the stow,) Oh, dear. Doctor Bank, that was too bad 
of you. 

Bank (riamg). That I have loved you as deeply aa— 
any one else ? Was that too bad of me ? 
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NoBA. No, but that you should tell me so. It was so 

tumecessary 

Rabx. What do you mean ? Did you know ? 

liLLBN enters with the lamp ; seto U en table and goes out 
again. 

Raxk. Nora — Mrs. Helmer — I ask you, did you know ? 

NoBA. Oh, how can I tell what I knew or didn't know. 

I really can't say How could you be so clumsy, 

Doctor Bank ? It was all so nice \ 

Bahz. Well, at any rate, you know now that I am 
yours, soul and body. And now, go on. 

Noba {looking at him). Qo on — now ? 

Bank. I beg you to tell what you want 

NoBA. I can teU you nothing now. 

Bank. Yes, yes! You mustn't pimish me in that 
way. Let me do for you whatever a man can. 

NoBA. You can really do nothing for me now. Be- 
sides, I really want no help. You'll see it was only my 
fancy. Yes, it must be so. Of course ! {Sits in the 
roching-chair smiling at him,) You're a nice one, Doctor 
Bank. Aren't you ashamed of yourself now the lamp's 
on tiie table ! 

Bank. No, not exactly. But perhaps I ought to go 
for ever. 

Noba. No, indeed you mustn't. Of course you must 
come and go as you've always done. You know very 
well that Torvald can't do without you. 

Bank. Yes, but you ? 

NoBA. Oh, you know I always like to have you here. 

Bank, That's just what led me astray. You're a rid- 
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die to me. It has often seemed to me as if you liked 
being with me almost as much as being with Helmer. 

NoBA. Yes, don't you see? — ^there are some people one 
loves, and others one likes to talk to. 

Rank. Yes — there's something in thai 

NoBA. When I was a girl I naturally loved papa best 
But it always delighted me to steal into the servants' 
room. In the first place they never lectured me, and in 
the second it was such fun to hear them talk. 

Bane. Oh, I see ; tlien it's their place I have taken ? 

Nora (Jumps up and hurries totoard him). Oh, my dear 
Doctor Bank, I don't mean that. But you understand, 
with Torvald it's the same as with papa 

Ellen enters from the haU. 

Ellen. Please, ma'am {Whiq)ers to Nora and gives 

her a card,) 

NoBA (glances at the card). Ah I (Puts it in her 
pocket.) 

Bank. Anything wrong ? 

Nora. No, not in the leasi It's only — ^it's my new 
costume 

Bank. Why, it's there. 

Nora. Oh, that one, ye& But it's another that 1 

ordered it Torvald mustn't know 

Bank. Aha 1 so that's the great secret 

Nora. Yes, of course. Do just go to him ; he's in the 
inner room ; do keep him as long as you can. 

Bank. Make yourself easy ; he sha'n't escape. (Ooee 
into Helher's room.) 

Nora (to Ellen). Is he waiting in the kitchen ? 

Ellen. Yes, he came up the back stair 
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NoBA. Didn't you tell him I was engaged? 

Ellen. Yes, but it was no use. 

NoBA. He won't go away? 

Ellen. No, ma'am, not until he has spoken with you. 

NoBA. Then let him come in; but quietly. And, 

Ellen say nothing about it ; it's a surprise for my 

husband. 

Ellen. Oh, yes, ma'am, I understand {She goes 

oiU.) 

Nora. It's coming. It's coming after aH No, no, no, 
it can never be ; it shall not ! (She goen to Helmeb's. 
door and slips the bolt. Ellei^ opens the hoM-door for 
Ebogstad, and shuts it after him. He wears a travelling 
coat, high boots, and a fur cap.) 

NoBA. Speak quietly ; my husband is at home. 

Ebogstad. All right. I don't care. 

NoBA. What do you want 

Ebogstad. A little information. 

NoBA. Be quick, then. What is it? 

Ebogstad. You know I've got my dismissal 

NoBA. I could not prevent it, Mr. Erogstad. I fought 
for you to the last, but ifc was no good. 

Ebogstad. Does your husband care for you so little? 
He knows what I can bring upon you, and yet he 
dares 

NoBA. How can you think I should tell him ? 

Ebogstad. I knew very well you hadn't It wasn't 
like my friend Torvald Helmer to show so much cour- 
age 

NoBA. Mr. Erogstad, be good enough to speak re- 
spectfully of my husband. 

Ebogstad. Oertainly, with all due respect. But since 
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you're so anzioiiB to keep the matter secret, I suppose 
you're a little dearer than yesterday as to what you have 
done. 

NoBA. Clearer than you could ever make me. 

Ebogstad. Yes, such a bad lawyer as I 

NoBA. What is it you want ? 

Kboobtad. Only to see how you're getting on, Mrs. 
Helmer. Tve been thinking about you all day. A mere 

money-lender, a penny-a-liner, a in short, a creature 

like me has a little bit of what people call ** heart" 

Nora. Then show it ; think of my little children. 

Ebogstad. Did you and your husband think of mine ? 
But enough of thai I only wanted to tell you that you 
needn't take this matter too seriously. I sha'n't lodge 
any information for the present 

NoBA. No, surely not. I knew you would not 

Ebogstad. The whole thing can be settled quite quietly. 
Nobody need know. It can remain among us three. 

NoBA. My husband must never know. 

Ebogstad. How can you prevent it ? Oan you pay off 
the debt ? 

NoBA. No, not at once. 

Ebogstad. Or have you any means of raisiDg the 
money in the next few days ? 

NoBA. None that I will make use of. 

Ebogstad. And if you had it would be no good to you 
now. If you offered me ever so much ready money you 
should not get back your I O TJ. 

NoBA. Tell me what you want to do with it. 

Ebogotad. I only want to keep it, to have it in my 
possession. No outsider shall hear anything of it So, 
if youVe got any desperate scheme in your head 
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NoBA. What if I have ? 

Kboostad. If you should think of leaving jour hus* 
band and children 

NoBA. What if I do? 

Ebochstad. Or if you should think of something 

worse 

NoBA. How do you know that? 

Ebogstad. Put all that out of your head. 

NoBA. How did you know what I had in my mind ? 

Eboostap. Most of us think of thai at first I thought 
of it, too ; but I had not the courage 

NoBA (voicelesslyy Nor L 

Eboostad (relieved). No one hasn't. You haven't the 
courage either, have you ? 

NoBA. I haven't, I haven't 

Ebogstad. Besides, it would be very silly — when the 

first storm is over I have a letter in my pocket for 

your husband 

NoBA. Telling him everything ? 

Ebogstad. Sparing you as much as possible. 

NoBA (quiMy), He must never have that letter. Tear 
it up. I will get the money somehow. 

Ebogstad. Pardon me, Mrs. Helmer, but I believe I- 
told you 

NoBA. Oh, Tm not talking about the money I owe you. 

Tell me how much you demand from my husband 

rU get ii 

Ebogstad. I demand no money from your husband. 

NoBA. What do you demand then ? 

Ebogstad. Ill tell you. I want to regain my footing 
in the world. I want to rise ; and your husband shall 
help me to do ii For the last eighteen months my reo- 
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ord has been spotless ; I've been in bitter need all the 
time ; but I was content to fight my way up, step by 
step. Now, I've been thrust down, and I won't be sair 
isfied with merely being allowed to sneak back again. 
I want to rise, I tell you. I must get into the bank 
again, in a higher position than before Your husband 
shall create a place on purpose for me 

NoBA. He will never do that I 

Ebogstad. He will do it ; I know him — he won't dare 
to refuse I And when I'm in, you'll soon see ! I shall 
be the manager's right hand. It won't be Torvald Hel- 
mer, but Nils Krogstad, that manages the Joint Stock 
Bank. 

NoBA. That will never be. 

Ebogstad. Perhaps you'll ? 

NoBA. Now I have the courage for it. 

Ebogstad. Oh, you don't frighten me. A sensitive, 
petted creature like you 

NoBA. You shall see, you shall see ! 

Ebogstad. Under the ice, perhaps? Down in the 
oold, black water ? And next spring to come up again, 
ugly, hairless, imrecognizable 

NoBA. You can't terrify me. 

Ebogstad. Nor you me. People don't do that sort of 
thing, Mrs. Helmer. And, after all, what good would it 
be ? I have your husband in my pocket all the same. 

NoBA. Afterward ? When I am no longer 

Ebogstad. You forget, your reputation remains in my 
hands I (Noba stands speechless and looks at him.) Well, 
now you are prepared. Do nothing foolish. So soon 
as Helmer has received my letter I shall expect to hear 
from him. And remember that it is your husband him- 
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self who has forced me back again into such path& That 
I will never forgive him. Gk>od-by, Mrs. Helmer. (Ooes 
through hall Noba hurries to the door, opens it a litUe, 
and listens,) 

NoEA. He's going. He is not putting the letter into 
the box. No, no, it would be impossible. {Opens the 
door farther and farther.) What's that? He's standing 
atill ; not going downstairs. Is he changing his mind ? 

Is he ? {A letter falls into the box. Eboostad's/oo^- 

steps are heard gradually receding down the stair. Nob^i 
tUters suppressed shriek; pause,) In the letter-box. 

{Slips shrinkingly up to the door.) There it lies 

Torvald, Torvald — ^now we are lost I 

Mfia Linden erUersfrom the left with the costume. 

Mb& Linden. There, I think it's all right now. Shall 
we just try it on ? 

NoBik (hoarsely and sofUy), Christina, come here. 

Mb& Linden (throws dress on sofa). What's the mat- 
ter ? You look quite aghast. 

NoBA. Cbme here. Do you see that letter ? There, 
see — ^through the glass of the letter-box. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, yes, I see it 

NoBA. That letter is from Erogstad 

Mb& Linden. Nora — it was Erogstad who lent you the 
money I 

NoBA. Yes, and now Torvald will know everything. 

Mb& Linden. Believe me, Nora, it's the best thing for 
you both. 

NoBA. You don't know all yet I have forged a 
name 

Mbs. Linden. Good heavens I 
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NoBA. Now listen to me, Christina^ jou shall bear m« 

witness. 

Mas. LnvDEN. How *^ witness " ? What am I to— ? 

NoBA. If I should go out of my mind — it might easily 
happen 

Mas. Linden. Nora I 

Nora. Or if anything else should happen to m^— 
so that I couldn't be here myself 

Mbs. Lendsm. Now, Nora, you're quite beside yoor- 
selfl 

Nora. In case any one wanted to take it all upon him- 
self — ^the whole blame, you understand 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, but how can you think—- *- 

Nora. You shall bear witness that it's not true, Ghris- 
tino. I'm not out of my mind at all ; I know quite well 
what I'm saying ; and I tell you nobody else knew any- 
thing about it ; I did the whole thing, I mysell Don't 
forget thai 

Mrs. Linden. I won't forget. But I don't understand 
what you mean 

Nora. Oh, how should you ? It's the mirade coming 
to pass. 

Mrs. Linden. The miracle ? 

Nora. Yes, the miracle. But it's so terrible, Ohris- 
tina ;— it mustn't happen for anything in the world. 

Mrs. Linden. I will go straight to Erogstad and talk 
to him. 

Nora. Don't ; he will do you some harm. 

Mrs. Linden. Once he would have done anything lor 
me. 

Nora. He? 

Mrs. Linden. Where does he live ? 
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NoBA. Oh, bow can I tell ? Yes; (feds in her 

pocket) here's his card. But the letter, the letter 1 

Hkt.mher {JenoMng oiUside). Nora. 

NoBA (shrieks in terror). What is it ? What do you 
want? 

Hgr.MWB. Don't be frightened, we're not coming in ; 
you've bolted the door. Are you trying on your dress ? 

Nora. Ye% yes, I'm trying it on. It suits me so well, 
Torvald. 

Mas. LiMDBN (who has read the card). Then he lives 
close by here? 

Nora. Yes^ but it's no use now. The letter is actually 
in the box. 

Mas. liOmBM. And your husband has the key ? 

NoBA. Always. 

Mrs. Linben. Erogstad must demand his letter back, 
unread. He must make some excuse 

NoaA. But this is the veiy time when Torvald gener- 
aUy 

Mb& Linden. Prevent him. Keep him occupied. I'll 
come back as quickly as I can. (She goes out quiokly 
through the haU door.) 

NoBA (opens Heuocb'b door and peeps in), Torvald ! 

Helmeb. Well, now may one come back into one's 
own room? Oome, Bank, well have a look — (In the 
doonoay.) But how's this ? 

NoBA. What, Torvald dear? 

HELMBa. Bank led me to expect a grand dresaing-up. 

Bane (in the doonoay). So I understood. I suppose I 
was mistaken. 

NoBA. No, no one shall see me in my glory till to- 
morrow evening. 
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HbTiMibb. Why, Nora dear, you look ao tired. Have 
you been practising too hard ? 

NoBA. No, I haven't practised at all yet 

HmTiMBB. But you'll have to 

NoBA. Tes, it's absolutely necessary. But, Torvald, 
I can't get on without your help. I've forgotten every- 
thing. 

HmTiMBB. Oh, well soon freshen it up again. 

NoBA. Yes, do help me, Torvald. You must promise 
me. — Oh, I'm so nervous about it Before so many peo- 
ple — ^this evening you must give yourself up entirely to 
me. You mustn't do a stroke of work I Now promise^ 
Torvald dear 1 

Hkt.mer. I promise. All this evening I will be your 
slave. Little helpless thing ! — But, by the by, I must 
first {Going to haU door.) 

NoBA. What do you want there? 

Het.mkb. Only to see if there are any letters. 

NoBA. No, no, don't do that Torvald. 

HEr.MTm. Why not? 

NoBA. Torvald, I beg you not to. There are none 
there. 

HELBiEB. Let me just see. (Is going. Noba, ai t?ie 
piano, plays the first bars of the tarantella,) 

HtcTiMer (at the door, stops). Aha I 

NoBA. I can't dance to-morrow if I don't rehearse with 
you first 

HwrinrEB {going to her). Are you really so nervous, dear 
Nora? 

NoBA. Yes, dreadfully ! Let me rehearse at once. 
We have time before dinner. Oh ! do sit down and ac- 
company me, Torvald dear ; direct me as you used to do. 
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Hw.Mini. With all the pleasure in life, if you wish it 
(Sits at piano. Noba snatches the tambourine out of the 
hoxy and hurriedly drapes herself in a long parti-colored 
shawl; then^ with a bound, stands in the middle of the 
floor.) 

NoBA. Now play for me 1 Now Pll dance ! (Heliceb 
flays and Noba dances. Bank stands at the piano behind 
Hinr.MEB and looks on.) 

TTicr.MiBR (playing). Slower 1 Slower I 
Noba. Oan't do it slower. 
•HiEr.nnm. Not BO violently, Nora. 
Noba. I must 1 I must I 
TTwT.iinBB (stops). Nora — that'll never do. 
Noba (laughs and swings her tambouring. Didn't I 
tell you so? 

Bahe. Let me accompany her. 

TrTiT.MH!R (rising). Yes, do— then I can direct her 
better. (Bank sits down to the piano and plays. Noba 
dances more and mere wildly. HwT.iirEB stands by the stove 
and addresses frequent corrections to her. She seems not 
to hear. Her hair breaks loose and faUs over her shoulders. 
She does not notice U, but goes on dancing. Mbs. Ldcden 
enters and stands spellbound in the doorway.) 
Mrs. Linden. Ah! 

Noba (dancing). We're having such fun here, Ohris- 
iina! 

Hicr.MEB. Why, Nora dear, you're dancing as if it 
were a matter of life and death. 
Noba. So it is. 

Hwt.mwb. Bank, stop! this is the merest madness. 
Stop, I say I (Rank stops playing, and Noba conves to a 
sudden standstill. Helbosr going toward her.) I couldn't 
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hftve belieyed ii Tou've positiyely forgotten till I tang^ht 
you. 

NoBA {fhrou» tambourine away). Ton see for yonrs^f. 

TTiBT.innfc. You really do want teaching. 

NoBA. Yes, you see how much I need ii You must 
practise with me up to the last moment Will you 
promise me, Torvald ? 

HwT.MKB. Certainly, certainly. 

NoBA. Neither to-day nor to-morrow must you think 
of anything but me. You mustn't open a single letter 
— mustn't look at the letter-box I 

Hwr.MEB. Ah, you're still afraid of that man 

NoBA. Oh, yes, yes, I am. 

Heucxb. Nora, I can see it in your face — there's a 
letter from him in the box. 

NoBA. I don't know, I believe so. But you're not to 
read anything now ; nothing must come between us 
until all is over. 

Bank {sofUy to Hxlbibb). You mustn't contradict her. 

HktiMer {putting his arm around h£r). The child shall 
have her own way. But to-morrow nighty when the 
dance is over 

NoBA. Then you will be free. 

Ellbn appears in doorway, right, 

Ellen. Dinner is ready, ma'am. 
NoBA. We'U have some champagne, Ellen ! 
Ellen. Yes, ma'am. {Goes out,) 
Helmeb. Dear me ! Quite a feast. 
NoBA. Yes, and we'll keep it up till morning. {CaUvng 
out) And macaroons, Ellen — plenty — ^jnst this once. 
HmafEB {seizing her hands). Come, come, don't let's 
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liave this wild excitement I Be mj own little lark 
again. 

KoBA. Oh, yes I will. But now go into the dining- 
room ; and you too, Doctor Bank. Ohristina, you must 
help me to do up my hair. 

lUinc {aofUy as they go). There is nothing in the 
wind? Nothing — ^I mean 

Helmsb. Oh, no, nothing of the kind. It's merely this 
babyish anxiety I was telling you about (They go out 
to the right.) 

NoBA. Well? 

MiusL Linden. He's gone out of town. 

NoBA. I saw it in your face. 

Mrs. Lindbn. He comes back to-morrow evening. I 
left a note for him. 

NoBA. Tou shouldn't have done that. Things must 
take their course. After all, there's something glorious 
in waiting for the miracle. 

Mbs. LninsN. What are you waiting for? 

NoBA* Oh, you can't understand. Qo to them in the 
dining-room ; I'll come in a moment (Mbs. Linden 
goes into dining-room ; Noba stands for a moment as 
though collecting her thoughts ; then looks ai her waU:h,) 
Five. Seven hours till midnight. Then twenty-four 
hours till the next midnight Then the tarantella will 
be over. Twenty-four and seven? StUl thirty-one 
hours to live. 

Het.mkr appears at door, right, 

HETiTungR. What's become of my little lark ? 
Noba {pins to him with open arms). Here she is I 
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[77^ same room. The table with the chairs around it is 
in the middle. A lamp lit on the table. The door to 
the hall stands open. Dance mvsic is heard from 
th^ floor above, Mbs. Lindbn sits by the table, and 
turns the pages of a book absently. She tries to 
read, but seems unable toflx her attention/ shefre- 
guenUy listens and looks anxiously toward the haU 
door,] 

Mbb. Linden (looks ai herwatcK). Still not here ; and 

the time's nearly up. If only he hasn't {Listens 

again,) Ah, there he is {She goes into the hall and 

opens the outer door ; soft footsteps are heard on the 
stairs ; she whispers :) Ck>me in ; there's no one here. 

Ebogstad {in the doorway), I found a note from you at 
my house. What does it mean ? 

Mbs. Linden. I must speak with you. 

Kbogstad. Indeed ? And in this house ? 

Mbs. Linden. I could not see you at my rooms. They 
have no separate entrance. Gome in ; we are quite alone. 
The servants are asleep and the Helmers are at the ball 
upstairs. 

Kboostad {coming into room). Ah ! So the Helmers 
are dancing this evening. Beally ? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes. Why not? 

Kbogstad. Quite right. Why not? 
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Mb8. Linden. And now let as talk a little. 

EBOofiTAD. Have we anything to say to each other ? 

Mbs. Linden. A great deal 

Ebogstad. I should not have thought so. 

Mbs. Linden. Beoause you have never really under^ 
stood me. 

Kbogstad. What was there to understand ? The most 
natural thing in the world — a heartless woman throws a 
man over when a better match offers. 

Mbs. Linden. Do you really think me so heartless? 
Do you think I broke with you lightly ? 

Kbogstad. Did you not ? 

Mbs. Linden. Do you really think so ? 

Kbogstad. If not, why did you write me that letter? 

Mbs. Linden. Was it not best ? Since I had to break 
with you, was it not right that I should try to put an 
end to your love for me ? 

Kbogstad {pressing his hands together). So that was it ? 
And all this — for the sake of money. 

Mbs. Linden. You ought not to forget that I had a 
helpless mother and two little brothers. We could not 
wait for you, as your prospects then stood. 

Kbogstad. Did that give you the right to discard me 
for another ? 

Mbs. Linden. I don't know. I've often asked myself 
whether I did right 

Kbogstad {more softly). When I had lost you the very 
ground seemed to sink from under my feet. Look at 
me now. I am a shipwrecked man clinging to a spar. 

Mbs. Linden. Rescue may be at hand. 

Kbogstad. It was at hand ; but then you stood in the 
way. 

7 
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Mbs. Linden. Without my knowledge, Nils. I did not 
know till to-daj that it was you I was to replace in the 
bank. 

Eboostad. Well, I take your word for it. But now 
you do know, do you mean to give way ? 

Msa Linden. No, for that would not help you. 

Eboostad. Oh, help, help 1 I should do it whether 

or no. 

Mbs. Linden. I have learnt prudence. Life and bitter 
necessity have schooled me. 

Eboostad. And life has taught me not to trust fine 
speeches 

Mbs. Linden. Then life has taught you a veiy sensible 
thing. But deeds you will trust ? 

Eboostad. What do you mean ? 

Mb& Linden. You said you were a shipwrecked nuin, 
clinging to a spar. 

Eboostad. I have good reason to say so. 

Mbs. Linden. I am a shipwrecked woman dinging to 
a spar. I have no one to care for. 

Eboostad. You made your own choice. 

Mbs. Linden. I had no choice. 

Eboostad. Well, what then ? 

Mbs. Linden. How if we two shipwrecked peo^de could 
join hands ? 

Eboostad. What ! 

Mbs. Linden. Suppose we lashed the spars together? 

Eboostad. Christina! 

Mbs. Linden. What do you think brought me to 
town? 

Eboostad. Had you any thought of me? 

Mtmsl Linden. I must have work, or I can't live. All 
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mj life, as long as I can remember, I have worked ; work 
has been mj one great joy. Now I stand quite alone in 
the world, so terribly aimless and forsaken. There is 
no happiness in working for one's sell Nils, give me 
somebody and something to work for. 

Kbogstad. No, no, that can never be. It's simply a 
woman's romantic notion of self-sacrifice. 

Msa Linden. Have you ever found me romantic? 

Ebogstad. Would you really ? Tell me, do you 

know my past ? 

Mbs. Linden. Ye& 

Kbogstad. And do you know what people say of 
me? 

Mbs. Linden. Did not you say just now that with me 
you would have been another man ? 

Kbogstad. I am sure of it 

Mbs. Linden. Is it too late ? 

Kbogstad. Christina, do you know what you are do- 
ing ? Yes, you do ; I see it in your face. Have you the 
courage ? 

Mbs. Linden. I need some one to tend, and your chil- 
dren need a mother. You need me, and I — I need you. 
Nils, I believe in your better self. With you I fear 
nothing. 

Kbogstad {seizing her hands). Thank you — thank you, 
Christina. Now I shall make others see me as you do. 
Ah, I forgot 

Mbs. Linden (listening). Hush 1 The tarantella ! Gk>, 
go! 

Kbogstad. Why ? What is it ? 

Mm Linden. Don't you hear the dancing overhead ? 
As soon as that is over they will be here. 
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Eroostad. Oh, yes, I'll go. But it's too late now. Of 
course jou don't know the step I have taken against the 
Helmers ? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes, Nils, I do know. 

Eboostad. And yet you have the courage to 

Mbs. Linden. I know what lengths despair can drive a 
man to. 

Eboostad. Oh, if I could only undo it I 

Mbs. Linden. You can Your letter is still in the 

box. 

Eboostad. Are you sure ? 

Mm Linden. Yes, but 

Eboostad {looking at her searchingly). Ah, now I un- 
derstand. You want to saire your friend at any price. 
Say it out — is that your idea ? 

Mbs. Linden. Nils, a woman who has once sold herself 
for the sake of others does not do so again. 

Eboostad. I will demand my letter back again. 

Mbs. Linden. No, no. 

Eboostad. Yes, of course ; 111 wait till Helmer comes ; 
ril tell him to give it back to me — that it's only about 
my dismissal — that I don't want it read. 

Mbs. Linden. No, Nils, you must not recall the letter. 

Eboostad. But tell me, wasn't that just why you got 
me to come here ? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes, in my first terror. But a day has 
passed since then, and in that day I have seen incred- 
ible things in this house. Helmer must know every- 
thing ; there must be an end to this UDhappy secret 
These two must come to a fuD understanding. They 
can't possibly go on with ail these shifts and conceal- 
ments. 
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Kbogstab. Very well, if jou like to risk it But one 
tMng I can do, and at onoe . 

Mb& Linden {]istening). Make haste. Go, go 1 The 
dance is over ; we are not safe another moment 

Ebogbtad. Ill wait for you in the street 

Mbs. liDiDKN. Yes, do ; you must take me home. 

Eboostai>. I never was so happy in all my life I 
(Eboostad goes, by the outer doer. The door b^toeen the 
room and haU remains open.) 

Mrs. Linden {setting furniture straight and getting her 
outdoor things together). What a change ! What a 
change 1 To have some one to work for ; a home to 
make happy. I shall have to set to work in earnest I 
wish they, would come. {Listens.) Ah, here they are 1 
I must get my things on. {Takes bonnet and cloak, 
Helmeb's and Noba's voices are heard outside ; a key is 
turned in the lock, and Hibt.meb drags Noba almost by 
force into the haU. She toears the Italian costume ujith a 
large black shawl over it. He is in evening dress and wears 
a black domino.) 

NoBA {stiU struggling urith him in the doorway). No, 
no, no ; I won't go in I I want to go upnstairs again ; 
I don't want to leave so early I 

HeTiMEb. But, my dearest girl ! 

NoBA. Oh, please, please, Torvald, only one hour 
more. 

HetiMeb. Not one minute more, Nora dear ; you know 
what we agreed I Come, come in; you are catching 
cold here ! {He leads her gently into ihe room in spite of 
her resistance.) 

Mrs. Linden. Oood evening. 

NoBA. Christina I 
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HuT.MKR, What, Mrs. Linden, you here so late ! 

Mbs. Linden. Yes, pardon me ! I did so want to see 
Nora in her costume I 

NoBA. Have you been sitting here waiting for me? 

Mb& Linden. Yes, unfortunately I came too late. 
You had already gone up-stairs^ and I couldn't go away 
without seeing you. 

Hgr.MWB {taking Noba's Bhawl off.) Well then, just look 
at her! I think she's worth looking at Isn't she 
lovely, Mrs. Linden ? 

Mb& Linden. Yes, I must say 

HKT.MEH. Isn't she exquisite ? Everyone said so. But 
she is dreadfully obstinate, dear little creature. What's 
to be done with her? Just think, I had almost to force 
her away. 

Nora. Oh, Torvald, you'll be sorry some day you 
didn't let me stop, if only for one half hour. 

Helbier. There ! You hear her, Mrs. Linden ? She 
dances her tarantella with wild applause, and well she 
deserved it, I must say — though there was, perhaps, 
a little too much nature in her rendering of the idea — 
more than was, strictly speaking, artistic. But never 
mind — she made a great success, and that's the main 
thing. Ought I to let her stop after that — to weaken 
the impression ? Not if I know it I took my sweet 
little Capri girl — my capricious little Capri girl, I might 
say— under my arm ; a rapid turn round the room, a 
courtesy to all sides, and — as they say in novels — the 
lovely apparition vanished ! An exit should always be 
effective, Mrs. Linden ; but I can't get Nora to see it. 
By Jove, it's warm here. (Throws his domino on a chairs 
and opens the door to his room,) What I No light 
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here ? Oh, of oourse I Excuse me (QoeB in and 

lights candles.). 

I^OBA {whispers breat?ilesdy). Well ? 

Mea LiMDiEN (sofUy). I have spoken to him. 

NoBA. And ? 

Mbs. Linden. Nora — ^you must tell jour husband 
everything 

NoBA {almosi voiceless). I knew it ! 

Mbs. Linden. You have nothing to fear from Erog- 
stad ; but you must speak out 

NoBA. I shall not speak I 

Mbs. Linden. Then the letter wilL 

NoBA. Thank you, Christina. Now I know what I 
have to do. Hush I 

HwT.MKR {coming back). Well, Mrs. Linden, have you 
admired her? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes ; and now 111 say good-nighi 

HKT.MWR. What, already ? Does this knitting belong 
to you? 

Mbs. Linden {takes it). Yes, thanks ; I was nearly for- 
getting it 

HwT.Mint. Then you do knit ? 

Mbs. Linden. Ye& 

HEr.MEB. Do you know, you ought to embroider in* 
stead? 

Mbs. Linden. Indeed I Why ? 

HetiMeb. Because it's so much prettier. Look now I 
You hold the embroidery in the left hand so, and then 
work the needle with the right hand, in a long, easy 
curve, don't you ? 

Mbs. Linden. Yes, I suppose so. 

HetiMEb. But knitting is always ugly. Look now, your 
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ftrnui dooe to yonr aidea, and the needlee going up and 
down — ^there's something Chinese about it — ^Thej really 
gave na aplendid champagne to>night 

1£b8. Lnmsif. Well, good-night, Non^ and don't be 
obatinate any more. 

HwTJiKB. Well said, Mrs. Linden I 

Mbs. Lendkn. Gk>od-night, Mr. Hefaner. 

Higr.MWB {going with her to the door), GkMXi-night, good- 
night ; I hope youll get safely home. I ahonld be glad 
to — ^but really you haven't far to go. Gk)od-night, good- 
night I {She goes ; Helheb shuts the door after her and 
comes doum again.) At last weVe got rid of b«r ; she's 
an awful bore. 

NoBA. Aren't you very tired, Torvald ? 

Hwr.MWR. No, not in tiie least 

NoBA. Nor sleepy ? 

HetiITKb, Not a bit I feel partienlarly lively. Bat 
you ? You do look tired and sleepy. 

NoBA. Yes, very tired. I shall soon sleep now. 

Hw.Mwa. There, you see. I was right after all not to 
let you stop longer. 

Nora. Oh, everything you do is right 

HsLifEB {kissing her forehead). Now my lark is speak- 
ing like a reasonable being. Did you notice how jolly 
Bank was this evening? 

NoBA. Was he ? I had no chance of speaking to him. 

HiLiESR. Nor I, much ; but I haven't seen him in such 
good spirits for a long time. {Looks at Noba a litUe, Oien 
comes nearer her.) It's splendid to be back in our own 
home, to be quite alone together I Oh, you enchanting 
creature? 

NoBA. Don't look at me in that way, Torvald. 
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I am not to look at mj dearest treaaore? — 
at tlie lovelineaB that is mine, mine only, wholly and en- 
tirely mine ? 

NoBA (goes to the other side of the table). You mustn't 
say these things to me this evening. 

TTnTtMBB (following). I see you have the tarantella still 
in your blood — and that makes you all the more enticing. 
Ldsten ! the other people are going now. (More softly,) 
Nora — soon the whole house will be stilL 
Nora. I hope so. 

Hicr.Mmi. Yes, don't you, Nora darling ? When were 
among strangers do you know why I speak so little to 
you, and keep so fur away, and only steal a glanoe at 
you now and then— do you know why I do it ? Because 
I am fancying that we love each other in secret, that I 
am secretly betrothed to you, and that no one guesses 
there is anything between us. 

Nora. Yes, yes, yes. I know all your thoughts are 
with me. 

HwT.Mint. And then, when we have to go, and I put the 
shawl about your smooth, soft shoulders, and this glori- 
ous neck of yours, I imagine you are my bride, that our 
marriage is just over, that I am bringing you for the 
first time to my home, and that I am alone with you for 
the first time, quite alone with you, in your quivering 
loveliness. All this evening I was longing for you, and 
you only. When I watched you swaying and whirling 
in the tarantella — ^my blood boiled — I could endure it 
no longer ; and that's why I made you come home with 
me so early. 

NoBA. Gk> now, Torvald. Go away from me. I won't 
y^ve all this. 
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HRr.MKR. What do yoa mean f Ah I I see you're teas* 
ing me! Won't I won't! Am I not your husband 1 
{A Icnock at the outer door.) 

Nora (starts). Did you hear f 

•fTgT.wirn {going toward the hdU). Who's there ? 

Bakk (outside). It's I ; may I come in a moment t 

"RvjMmt (in a low tone, annoyed). Oh ! what can he 
want? (Aloud.) Wait a moment (Opens door.) 
Come, it's nice of you to give us a look in. 

Bank. I thought I heard your voice, and that put it 
into my head. (Looks round.) Ah ! this dear old place I 
How cosy you two are here ! 

HwT.Mint. You seemed to find it pleasant enough up- 
stairs, too. 

Bank. Exceedingly. Why not? Why shouldn't one 
get all one can out of the world ? All one can for as 
long as one can. The wine was splendid 

HuT.MKR. Especially the champagne. 

Bank. Did you notice it? It's incredible the quantify 
I contrived to get down. 

NoBA. Torvald drank plenty of champagne too. 

Bank. Did he? 

NoBA. Yes, and it always puts him in such spirits. 

Bank. Well, why shouldn't one have a jolly evening 
after a wellnspent day ? 

HxLiiEB. Well spent ! Well, I haven't much to boast 
of. 

Bank (slapping him on the shoulder). But I have, don't 
you see ? 

NoBA. I suppose you've been engaged in a scientific 
investigation. Doctor Bank? 

Bank. Quite righi 
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HIBT.MKR, Bless me ! Little Nora talking about scien- 
Sifio investigatjons ! 

Nora. Am I to congratulate you on the result? 

Bank. By all meana 

Nora. It was good then ? 

Bank. The best possible, both for doctor and patient 
— certainty. 

NoBA {quickly and searchingly). Certainty? 

Bank. Absolute certainty. Wasn't I right to enjoy 
myself after it? 

NoBA. Yes, quite right. Doctor Bank. 

Helmeb. And so say I, provided you don't have to pay 
for it to-morrow. 

Bank. Well, in this life nothing's to be had for no- 
thing. 

NoBA. Doctor Bank, aren't you very fond of mas- 
querades ? 

Bank. Yes, when there are plenty of comical disguises. 

NoBA. Tell me, what shall we two be at our next mas- 
querade ? 

Hwr.MWR Little insatiable I Thinking of your next 
already I 

Bank. We two ? I'll tell you. You must go as a good 
fairy. 

HwT.Mint. Oh, but what costume would indicate that? 

Bane. She has simply to wear her every-day dress. 

Het.mf.b. Capital I But don't you know what you 
yourself will be ? 

Bank. Yes, my dear friend, I'm perfectly clear upon 
that point 

Helmeb. Well? 

Bank. At the next masquerade I shall be invisible. 
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H^r.mnt. What a comical idea ! 

'BikssL There's a big, black hat — ^hayen't you heard of 
the invigihle hat ? It oomes down all over you, and then 
no one can see yoa. 

•fTgT.nneit {\ofUh a suppressed mnUe). No, you're right 
there. 

Bank. But Fm quite forgetting what I came for. Hel- 
mer, give me a cigar, one of the dark Hayanas. 

TTgT.inr.iL With the greatest pleasure. {Hands case.) 

Bakk {takes one and cuts the end off). Thanks. 

NoBA {striking a wax match). Let me give you a light 

IUhk. a thousand thanks. {She holds match. Hie 
lights his cigar at it.) And now, good-by. 

TTTeT.ini3i. Gk>od-by, good-by, my dear fellow. 

NosA. Sleep well. Doctor Bank. 

BAiiK. Thanks for the wish* 

NoBA. Wish me the same. 

Bank. You? Very well, since you ask me — sleep 
well And thanks for the light {Be nods to them both 
and goes out,) 

Hffr.irEB {in an undertone). He's been drinking a good 
deal 

Nora {absently), I dare say. (Helbceb takes his bunch 
of keys from his pocket and goes into the hall.) Torvald, 
what are you doing there? 

HsuoBB. I must empty the letter-box, it's quite fall ; 
there will be no room for the newspapers to-monow 
morning. 

NoBA. Are you going to work to-night ? 

HsLBiEB. Not tery likely I Why, what's this? Some 
one's been at the lock. 

NoBA. The lock— ? 
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Trgr.i>ni!iL Tm sore of it. What does it mean ? I can't 

think that the servants ? Here's a broken hairpin. 

ITora, it's one o:: yours. 

Nora (quickly) it must have been the children. 

HTtr.intR. Then you must break them of such tricks. 
H'm, h'm I There! at last I've got it open. {Takes canr 
tents out and calls into the kitchen.) Ellen, Ellen, just 
put the hall-door lamp out. {He returns wUh letters in his 
handf and shvis the inner door.) Just see how they've 
aocumulated. {Turning them over.) Why, what's this ? 

NoBA {at the window). The letter I Oh, no, no, Tor- 
valdl 

Helbieb. Two visiting cards — from Bank. 

NoBA. From Doctor Rank ? 

HiffjtfTBB {looking at them). Doctor Bank. They were 
on the top. He must just have put them in. 

NoBA. Is there anything on them ? 

HwT.iffEB. There's a black cross over the name. Look 
at it What a horrid idea I It looks just as if he were 
annoimcing his own death. 

NoBA. So he is. 

Hwr..MT!B. What! Do you know anything? Has he 
told you anything? 

NoBA. Yes. These cards mean that he has taken his 
last leave of us. He intends to shut himself up and die. 

Hht^meb. Poor fellow I Of course I knew we couldn't 
hope to keep him long. But so soon— and then to go 
and creep into his lair like a wounded animal- 

NoBA. What must be, must be, and the fewer words 
the l>etter. Don't you think so, Torvald ? 

HwT.MTCB {walking up and doum). He had so grown in- 
to our lives. I can't realize that he's gone. He and his 
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BnflTeriiigB and his loneliiiess formed a sort of doiicly 
background to the sonahme of our happiness. Well^ 
perhaps it's best so-— at any rate for him. {Stands siiiL) 
And perhaps for ns^ too, Nora. Now we two are thrown 
entiielj upon each other. {Puts his arm round her.} 
My darling wife ! I feel as if I oould never hold yon doae 
enoDgh. Do yon know, Nora^ I often wish some danger 
might threaten yon, that I might risk body and soul, 
and everything; everything, for your dear sake. 

NoBA {tears hersdffnmi him and says finady). Now 
you shall read your letters, Torvald. 

HigiMKB. No, no ; not to-uight I want to be with 
you, sweet wife. 

NoBA. With the thought of your dying friend ? 

TTwr.inER. You are right Hiis has shaken us both. 
UnloveUness has come between us — ^thoughts of death 
and decay. We must seek to cast them o£ Till then 
we will remain apart 

NoBA {her arms round his necky Torvald! good- 
night, good-night 

Hkt.mrb {kissing her forehead). Good-night, my little 
bird. Sleep well, Nora. Now 111 go and read my let- 
ters. {Sis goes inio his room and ^uts the door). 

NoBA {with wHd eyes, gropes about her, seizes Helmeb's 
domino, throws it round her, and whiq)ers quiMy, hoarse^ 
ly, and broioenly). Never to see him again. Never, 
never, never. {I%rows her shawl over her head.) Never 
to see the children again. Never, never. Oh, that black 

icy water I Oh, that bottomless ^If it were only over I 

Now he has it ; he's reading it Oh, no, no, no, not 

yet Torvald, good-by. Good-by my little ones ! 

{She is rushing out by the halt ; at ike same moment Hbl- 
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tears his door open, and stands with an open letter in 
his hand,) 

TT-MT.mm. Nora! 

NoBA {shrielcing). Ah ! 

TTwiMBB. What is this ? Do you know what is in this 
letter. 

l^OBA. Yes, I know. Let me go ! Let me pass I 
TTTJT.MTEn Qiolds her back). Where do you want to go? 
NoBA {tries to get free). You sha'n't save me, Tor- 
vald. 

TTm.MTCH (falling back). True! Is it true what he 
"writes ? No, no, it cannot be true. 

Nora. It is true. I have loved you beyond all else in 
the world. 

TTtct.mter. Pshaw — no silly evasiona 

NoBA (a step nearer him). Torvald ' 

HwT.MTCR. Wretched woman ! what have you done ? 
NoBA. Let me go — ^you shall not save me. You shall 
not take my guilt upon yourself. 

Helmeb. I don't want any melodramatic airs. {Locks 
the door). Here you shall stay and give an account of 
yoursell Do you understand what you have done? 
Answer. Do you understand it ? 

NoBA {looks at him fixedly, and says vnth a stiffening 
expression). Yes ; now I begin fully to understand ii 

HiffjtfTBB {walking up and down). Oh, what an awful 
awakening ! During all these eight years — she who was 
my pride and my joy — a hypocrite, a liar — worse, worse 
— a criminal Oh I the hideousness of it ! Ugh I 
Ugh ! (NoBA is silent, and continues to look fixedly at 
him.) I ought to have foreseen something of the kind. 
All your father's dishonesty be silent I I say all 
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your father's diehonesty you have inherited — no re- 
ligion, no morality, no sense of duty. How I am pun- 
ished for shielding him ! I did it for your sake» and you 
reward me like this. 

NoBA. Yes — ^like this I 

Helioeb. You have destroyed my whole happine8& 
You have ruined my future. Oh ! it's frightful to think 
of I I am in the power of a scoundrel ; he can do what- 
ever he pleases with me, demand whatever he ohooseat, 
and I must submit. And all this disaster is brought 
upon me by an unprincipled woman. 

NoBA. When Tm gone, you will be free. 

HuT.intR- Oh, no fine phrasea Your father, too, was 
always ready with them. What good would it do to me 
if you were " gone," as you say ? No good in the world I 
He can publish the story all the same ; I might even be 
suspected of collusion. People will think I was at the 
bottom of it all and egged you on. And for all this I 
have you to thank — you whom I have done nothing but 
pet and spoil during our whole married life. Do you 
understand now what you have done to me ? 

Nora {with cold calmness). Yea 

Het.mwr. It's incredible. I can't grasp it. But we 
must come to an understanding. Take that shawl ofi^ 
Take it off I say. I must try to pacify him in one way 
or other — the secret must be kept, cost what it may. As 
for ourselves, we must live as we have always done ; but 
of course only in the eyes of the world. Of course you 
will continue to live here. But the children cannot be 

left in your care. I dare not trust them to you Oh, 

to have to say this to one I have loved so tenderly — 
whom I still but that must be a thing of the past 
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Henceforward thero can be no question of happiness, 
but merely of saving the ruins, the shreds, the show of 
it t {A ring ; HwTiMwb starts.) What's that ? A> late 1 

Oan it be the worst? Can he ? Hide yourself^ 

Nora ; say you are ilL (Noba stands motionless. Hxl- 
JCEB goes to the door and opens it.) 

Ellen (half dressed^ in the haU). Here is a letter for 
you, ma'am. 

Husr.MTSR. Oive it to me. (Seizes letter and shuts the 
door.) Yes, from him. You shall not have it I shall 
read it 

NoBA. Bead it I 

Helbieb (by the lamp). I have hardly courage to. We 
may be lost, both you and I. Ah ! I must know. (Tears 
the letter hastily open ; reads a few lines, looks at an en- 
olosure ; a cry of joy.) Nora. (Noba looks interroga- 
tiuely at him.) Nora I Oh I I must read it again. Yes^ 
yes, it is so. I am saved ! Nora, I am saved I 
NoBA. And I? 

HET.MEB. You too, of coursc ; we are both saved, both 
of us. Look here, he sends you back your promissory 
note. He writes that he regrets and apologizes — that a 

happy turn in his life Oh, what matter what he writes. 

We are are saved, Nora I No one can harm you. Oh ! 

Nora, Nora ; no, first to get rid of this hateful thing. 

m Just see (Glances aJt the 1 U.) No, I won't 

look at it ; the whole thing shall be nothing but a dream 
to me. (Tears the I U and both letters in pieces, 
throws them into the fire and watches them hum.) There, 

it's gone. He wrote that ever since Christmas Eve 

Oh, Nora, they must have been three awful days for 
you I 

8 
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Nqba. I haye fought a hard fight for the last three 
daya 

Hetjirb, And in your agony you saw no other outlet 

but no ; we won't think of that horror. We will only 

rejoice and repeat — ^it's over, all over. Don't you hear, 
Nora? You don't seem to be able to grasp it Yes, it's 
orer. What is this set look on your face ? Oh, my poor 
Nora» I understand ; you can't belieye that I have for- 
given you. But I have, Nora ; I swear it I have for- 
given everything. I know that what you did was all for 
love of me. 

Nora. That's true. 

HRTiiffKR. You loved me as a wife should love her hus- 
band. It was only the means you misjudged. But do 
you think I love you the less for your helplessness ? No, 
no, only lean on me. I will counsel and guide you. I 
should be no true man if this very womanly helpless- 
ness did not make you doubly dear in my eyes. You 
mustn't think of the hard things I said in my first 
moment of terror, when the world seemed to be tumb- 
ling about my ears. I have forgiven you, Nora — ^I swear 
I have forgiven you. 

NoBA. I thank you for your forgiveness. (Ooes out, 
right.) 

Hkt.mrb. No, stay. {Looks in.) What are you going 
to do? 

Nora (inside). To take off my doll's dress. 

HwTiMWB (in doorway). Yes, do, dear. Try to calm 
down, and recover your balance, my scared little song- 
bird. You may rest secure, I have broad wings to 
shield you. ( WaUdng up and down near the door.) Oh, 
how lovely — how cosey our home is, Nora. Here you 
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safe ; here I can shelter you like a hunted dove, 
T^hom I have saved from the claws of the hawk. I shall 
soon bring your poor beating heart to rest, believe me, 
Nora, I will To-morrow all this will seem quite differ- 
ent — everything will be as before ; I shall not need to 
tell you again that I forgive you ; you will feel for your- 
self that it is true. How could I find it in my heart to 
drive you away, or even so much as to reproach you ? 
Oh, you don't know a true man's heart, Nora. There is 
something indescribably sweet and soothing to a man in 
having forgiven his wife — honestly forgiven her from 
the bottom of his heart She becomes his property in a 
double sense. She is as though bom again ; she has 
become, so to speak, at once his wife and his child. 
That is what you shall henceforth be to me, my bewil- 
dered, helpless darling. Don't worry about anything, 
Nora ; only open your heart to me, and I will be both 
will and conscience to you. (Nora enters, crossing to 
table in everyday dress.) Why, what's this? Not gone to 
bed? You have changed your dress. 

NoBA. Yes, Torvald ; now I have changed my dress. 
Helmeb. But why now so late ? 
Nora. I shall not sleep to-night. 

HwT.MKR. But, Nora dear 

Nora {looking at her loatch). It's not so late yet. Sit 
down, Torvald, you and I have much to say [to each 
other. (She sits on one side of the table.) 

Hitr.MER. Nora, what does this mean ; your cold, set 

face 

Nora. Sit down. It will take some time ; I have much 
to talk over with you. (Helmer sits at the other side of 
the tat)le,) 
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TTTeT.ini3i. You alarm me ; I don't understand yon. 

Nora. No, that's just it You don't understand me ; 
and I have never understood you — till to night No, 
don't interrupt Only listen to what I say. We must 
come to a final settlement. Torvald ! 

Hn!T.Mint. How do you mean ? 

Nora {after a short silence). Does not one thing strike 
you as we sit here? 

HxufEB. What should strike me ? 

Nora. We have been married eight years. Does it 
not strike you that this is the first time we two, you and 
I, man and wife, have talked together seriously? 

Helmer. Seriously ! Well, what do you call seriously? 

Nora. During eight whole years and more — ever since 
the day we first met — ^we have never exchanged one 
serious word about serious things. 

Helmer. Was I always to trouble you with the cares 
you could not help me to bear ? 

Nora. I am not talking of carea I say that we have 
never yet set ourselves seriously to get to the bottom of 
anything. 

HetiMer. Why, my dear Nora, what have you to do 
with serious things ? 

Nora. There we have it ! You have never under- 
stood me. I have had great injustice done me, Torvald. 
first by my father and then by yoa 

Helmeb. What I by your father and me ? — ^by us who 
have loved you more than all the world ? 

Nora {shaking her head). You have never loved me. 
You only thought it amusing to be in love with me. 

Helmeb. Why, Nora, what a thing to say ! 

Nora. Yes, it is so, Torvald. While I was at home 
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with father he used to tell me all his opinions and I 
held tixe same opinions. If I had others I concealed 
them, because he would not have liked it. He used to 
call me his doll child, and play with me as I played with 
my doUs. Then I came to live in your house 

Het.mtcr What an expression to use about our mar- 
riage! 

Nora {undisturbed). I mean I passed from father's 
hands into yours. You settled everything according to 
your taste ; and I got the same tastes as you ; or I pre- 
tended to— I don't know which — ^both ways perhaps. 
When I look back on it now, I seem to have been living 
here like a beggar, from hand to mouth. I lived by 
performing tricks for you, Torvald. But you would 
have it so. You and father have done me a great 
wrong. It's your fault that my life has been wasted. 

Het.mtcr Why, Nora, how unreasonable and ungrate- 
ful you are. Biaven't you been happy here ? 

NoBA. No, never ; I thought I was, but I never was. 

Hwr.MER. Not — ^not happy? 

Nora. No, only merry. And you have always been so 
kind to me. But our house has been nothing but play^ 
room. Here I have been your doll-wife, just as at home 
I used to be papa's doll-child. And the children in their 
turn have been my dolls. I thought it fun when you 
played with me, just as the children did when I played 
wit^ them. That has been our marriage, Torvald. 

HusT.MigR There is some truth in what you say, exag- 
gerated and overstrained though it be. But henceforth 
it sh»ll be different. Playtime is over ; now conies the 
time for education. 

Nora. Whose education ? Mine, or the children'^ 
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Het.mtcr Both, my dear Nora. ^ 

NoBA. Oh, Toirald, you can't teach me to be a fit wife 
for yotu 

Hkt.mwr. And you say that ? 

NoBA. And I — am I fit to educate the children ? 

Helmer. Nora! 

NoBA. Did you not say yourself a few minutes ago you 
dared not trust them to me. 

HEZ4MER. In the excitement of the moment ! Why 
should you dwell upon that ? 

NoBA. No — you are perfectly right That problem is 
beyond me. There's another to be solved first — ^I must 
try to educate mysell You are not the man to help me 
in that. I must set about it alone. And that is why I 
am now leaving you ! 

Het.mtto {jumping up). What — do you mean to say 

Nora. I must stand quite alone to know myself and 
my surroundings ; so I cannot stay with you. 

Helmeb. Nora! Nora I 

NoBA. I am going at once. Christina will take me in 
for to-night 

Het.mwr. You are mad. I shall not allow it. I forbid 
ii 

NoBA. It's no use your forbidding me anything now. 
I shall take with me what belongs to me. From you I 
will accept nothing, either now or afterward. 

HetiMeb. What madness ! 

NoBA. To-morrow I shall go home. 

TTTCT.Ttrg.T^ Home ! 

NoBA. I mean to what was my home. It will be easier 
for me to find some opening there. 
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HwTiMWR. Oh, in your blind experience- 



NoBA. I most try to gain experience, Torvald. 

HwriMTTO. To forsake your home, your husband, and 
your children I You don't consider what the world will 
say. 

NoBA. I can pay no heed to that I I only know that I 
must do it 

TTkt.mwiv. It's exasperating I Oan you forsake your 
holiest duties in this way? 

Nora. What do you call my holiest duties? 

Helbieb. Do you ask me that ? Your duties to your 
husband and your children. 

Nora. I have other duties equally sacred. 

HELBfEB. Impossible ! What duties do you mean ? 

Nora. My duties toward myself. 

Helmeb. Before all else you are a wife and a mother. 

NoBA. That I no longer believe. I think that before 
all else I am a human being, just as much as you are 
— or, at least, I will try to become one. I know that 
most people agree with you, Torvald, and that they say 
so in books. But henceforth I can't be satisfied with 
what most people say, and what is in booka I must 
think things out for myself and try to get clear about 
them. 

Het.mer. Are you not clear about your place in your 
own home ? EEave you not an infallible guide in ques- 
tions like these ? EEave you not religion ? 

NoBA. Oh, Torvald, I don't know properly what re- 
ligion is. 

HELMEa What do you mean ? 

NoBA. I know nothing but what our clergyman told 
me when I was confirmed. He explained that religion 
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was tfaiB and thai When I get away from here and 
stand alone I wi]l look into that matter toa I will see 
whether what he taught me is trae, or, at any rate, 
whether it is tme for ma 

TTnT.iren- Oh, this is nnheard of! Bat if religion 
cannot keep jon right, let me appeal to your conscience 
— ^I suppose yon have some moral feeling? Or, answer 
me, perhaps yon have none ? 

NoBA. Well, Torvald, it's not easy to say. I really 
don't know — ^I am all at sea about these thinga I only 
know that I think quite differently from you about them. 
I hear, too, that the laws are difEerent from what I 
thought; but I can't believe that they are righl It 
appears that a woman has no right to spare her dying 
father, or to save her husband's life. I don't belieye 
thai 

HiBr.irFSB. You talk like a child. You don't undersland 
the society in which yon live. 

NoBA. No, I don't. But I shall try ta I must make 
up my mind which is right — ^society or L 

Het.mtcr Nora, you are ill, you are feverish. I almost 
think you are out of your senses. 

NosA. I never felt so much clearness and certainty as 
to-night 

Het.mtcr You are clear and certain enough to forsake 
husband and children ? 

NoBA. Yes, I am. 

Hwr«¥ER. Then there is only one explanation possible. 

Nora. What is that? 

HKT.MTBR. You uo loDgcr lovc me. 

Nora. No, that is just it 

HiBr.MER. Nora ! Can you say so? 
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NoBA. Oh, I'm so sorry, Torvald ; for you^e always 
been so kind to ma But I can't help it I do not love 
you any longer. 

HsLifBB {keeping hia composure with difficulty). Are 
you dear and certain on this point too ? 

Nora. Yes, quite. That is why I won't stay here any 
longer. 

Helbceb. And can you also make dear to me, how I 
have forfeited your loire ? 

NoBA. Yes, I can. It was this evening, when the 
mirade did not happen. For then I saw you were not 
the man I had taken you for. 

HiET.MTgR. Explain yourself more dearly ; I don't un- 
derstand. 

Noiu. I have waited so patiently all these eight years ; 
for, of course, I saw clearly enough that miracles do not 
happen every day. When this crushing blow threatened 
me, I said to myself, confidently, *'Now comes the 
mirade I" When Krogstad's letter lay in the box, it 
never occurred to me that you would think of submit- 
ting to that man's conditions. I was convinced that 
you would say to him, "Make it known to all the 
world," and that then 

Helmer. Well? When I had given my own wife's 
name up to disgrace and shame ? 

Nora. Then I firmly believed that you would come 
forward, take everything upon yourself, and say, '* I am 
the guilty one." 

Hwr.MKR. Nora! 

Nora. You mean I would never have accepted such a 
sacrifice? No, certainly not. But what would my 
assertions have been worth in opposition to yours? 
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That was the mirade that I hoped for and dreaded. 
And it was to hinder that that I wanted to dia 

•g»r.inn^ I would ghidly work for you day and nighty 
Nora — ^bear sorrow and want for your sake — ^but no man 
sacrifices his honor, even for one he lovea 

NoBA. Millions of women have done so. 

HETiinnL Oh, you think and talk like a sUly child. 

NoBA. Very likely. But yon neither think nor talk 
like the man I can share my life with. When your 
terror was over — not for me, but for yourself — when 
there was nothing more to fear, — ^then it was to you as 
though nothing had happened. I was your lark again, 
your doll — ^whom you would take twice as much care of 
in the future, because she was so weak and fragile. 
{Stands up.) Torvald, in that moment it burst upon me, 
that I had been living here these eight years with a 

strange man, and had borne him three children Oh ! 

I can't bear to think of it — I could tear myself to pieces 1 

Hkt.mwb (sadly). I see it, I see it ; an abyss has opened 
between us But, Nora, can it never be filled up ? 

Nora. As I now am, I am no wife for you. 

Hkt.mtbr. I have strength to become another man. 

NoBA. Perhaps — ^when your doll is taken away from 
you. 

Tfn!T.MT!B. To part — to part from you I No, Nora, no ; 
I can't grasp the thought. 

NoBA {going into room^ right). The more reason for the 
thing to happen. (She comes back vnth out-door things 
and a smaU travelling bag, which she puts on a chair,) 

HwT.MKR. Nora, Nora, not now ! Wait till to-morrow. 

NoBA (putting on doak). I can't spend the night in a 
strange man's house. 
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Hm.MRR But can't we live here as brother and sister ? 

NoBA (fastening her hat). You know very well that 
would not last long. Gk)od-by, Torvald. No, I won't 
go to the children. I know they are in better hands 
than mine. As I now am, I can be nothing to them. 

Helmeb. But some time, Nora — some time 

NoBA. How can I tell ? I have no idea what will be- 
come of me. 

HusT.MigR But you are my wife, now and always? 

NoBA. Listen, Torvald — when a wife leaves her hus- 
band's house, as I am doing, I have heard that in the 
eyes of the law he is free from all the duties toward her. 
At any rate I release you from all dutie& You must not 
feel yourself bound any more than I shall. There must 
be perfect freiedom on both sides. There, there is your 
ring back. Give me mine. 

Hunr.MWB. That too? 

NoBA. That too. 

HsLBiEB. Here it i& 

NoBA. Very welL Now it is all over. Here are the 
keys. The servants know about everything in the house, 
better than I do. To-morrow, when I have started, 
Ohristina will come to pack up my things. I will have 
them sent after me. 

HwLMEB. All over I All over ! Nora, will you never 
think of me again ? 

NoBA. Oh, I shall often think of you, and the children 
—and this house. 

HWT.MKR. May I write to you, Nora ? 

NoBA. No, never. You must not. 

HbtiMkr. But I must send you 

NoBA. Nothing, nothing. 
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J^wsMnat. I must help you if you need ii 
' Nora. No, I say. I take nothing from strangen. 

TTwrinnt. Nor% can I neyer be more than a stranger to 
you? 

NoBA (taking her travdling bag). Oh, Torvald, then 
the miracle of miracles would have to happen. 

TTTCTjfint What is the miracle of mirades ? 

Nora. Both of us would have to change so that 

Oh, Torvald, I no longer believe in miradea 

TTieT.inBP^ But I wfll bclieye. We must so change 
that ? 

Nora. That communion between us shall be a mar* 
riaga Good-by. {She goes out.) 

Heuieb (sinks in a chair by the door with his face in 
his hands), Nora ! Nora I (He looks around and stands 
up.) Empty. She's gone I (A hope inspires him,) Ahl 

The miracle of miracles ?I (Pijn below is heard 

the reverberation of a heavy door closing.) 
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PLAYS FOR MALE CHARACTERS. 



A LITTLE TIFF. 

A Farce in One Ad* 
By NEWELL BENT* 

Four mals, two female charaetera, all intended to be placed by men, as la 
the original performance at the Ifay Sehooi Costumes, moaem; soenerr, an 
•asT interior. A bri^t and entertaining little piece, well suited for school 
performance. Edith Surton, a young woman with ideas, wants to strike out 
and do something, and to this end, against the adrice of her fianc^, Teddy, 
opens an intelligence office in her drawing room. Teddy, to bring about her 
cure, sends two of his farm hands to act as bogus applicants, instructing them 
to get up a'* rough house," which he, arriving at the proper time, will quell, 
thus at once ounng the lady and making himself yery solid as her rescuer. 
Dusty Bhodee, a tramp, arriyes on the scene and complicates this programme 
somewhat, but eyerythlng turns out all right. Eztrayagantly funny, and a 
raze "go.** Plays half an hour. 

PRICE 15 CENTS. 



PLAYS FOR FEMALE CHARACTERS. 



SIX KLEPTOMANIACS. 

A Farce In T<(vo Ads for Femak Cbaraders only. 
By EVELYN iraTTING CARD. 

Ten female characters. Scene, an easy interior, the kame for both aels. 
Costumes, modem and eccentrio. A large number of properties are called for 
by this piece, but all are common domestio articles, easily proylded. A deyer 
satire on the institution known as ** the rummage sale," introducing an unusu- 
ally large rariety of character. Mrs. Reynolds Myertises for " kleptomaniacs," 
in order to oarry out a scheme she has formed, and finds to her horror that 
adTertising undeniably pays. A brisk, easily actable piece, full of side-splitting 
situations. A great success in its onginal performance in WoUaston. Plays 
rather more than an hour. 

PRICE 15 CENTS. 



THE CLANCEYKIDS. 

A Comedy in T<wo Ads for Female Cfutraders only. 

By THACHER HOLLAND GUILD. 

fourteen female eharaoters, and " supers,*' if desired. CkMtvmes, mod0ni, 
both pretty and eccentric. Scenery* the same for both aets, represents two 
adjoining gardens, but is not difficult. This yery original, amiuing and sympi^ 
thetie piece strongly suffgests '* Mrs. Wiggs, of the Cabbage Patch," in the 
quidity of its humor ancfthe honesty and sweetness of its penradlng spirit, and 
is strongly recommended for school performance, for which purpose it was 
originally written and produced. It attains a high pitch of humorous effeet 
wiuhoiit the least loss of tone or oonoession to yulgarity. Plays about an ho«r» 

PRICE ..... .1^ CENT& 



PIAV5 PCHt FEMALE CHAKACTERS. 



THE SCARLET BONNET. 

A Comedy in T^wo Ads. 
By HELEN SHERMAN GRlKFl'l'H. 

Six female characters. Gostumes, modern; scenery, two easy interiors. 
Another of the popular series of plays of boarding-school life by this author. 
Full of life and *' go," but with an undercurrent of the quaint and searching 
humor that made " Cranf ord '* so fascinating. The contrast between the quaint 
Miss Mercy and the energetic Miss Hope, rejuvenated by her scarlet bonnet, 
and the charming group of young girls oy which they are surrounded, is most 
effective. Like the ladies of Ci " "^ ' - . . 



ranford, the Misses Mather are forced by 
t>usiness, and the humor ' "* * " 

1 tears. The tone of this 
»1 and amusing. Flays n 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



reduced circumstances to so into business, and the humor of their proceedinss 
lies half way between laughter and tears. The tone of this piece is particularly 
high, and its theme at once original and amusing. Flays nearly an hour. 



GONE ABROAD. 

A Comedy Sketch in One Ad* 
By EVELYN GRAY WHTTING. 

Four female characters. Costumes, modern ; scene, an easy interior. A 
bright and amusing little skit, satirizing certain phases of social snobbery very 
much in the way of Mr. Clyde Fitch. Mrs. Nearly-Ck>nn has given out that she 
Is going '* abroad " for the summer, and in furtherance of that flattering Action 
is spending the heated term behind closed shutters in her own house, eating 
canned meat and going out for the air after dark. Her dearest friend, suspect- 
ing the ruse, climbs ud the fire-escape and makes a friendly call. Full of life 
and human nature. Can be recommended. Plays twenty nunutes or so. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



THE 

Beresford Benevolent Scx3ety. 

A Fardcat Sketch in One Ad* 

By LIZZIE B. SCRIBNER. 

Seven female, one male characters. Modem costumes ; no scenery re- 
quired, not even a curtain, which suits the piece particularly well for school 
purposes. The Beresford Benevolent Societv is dedicated to "holy charity." 
out like many such organizations, is not wholly charitable in its practice or in 
the example of its members. Contains a sood deal of good-natured and 
amusing satire of this sort of thing, such as will apply with point and effect to 
almost any locality. Full of harmless fun and suited for any age. Plays 
twenty minutes to half an hour. 

PRICE )5 CENTS. 



A SHUW EDITION. 



MARY STUART. 

A Tragedy in Five Acts* 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER* 

Thirteen male, f onr female characters, and supernumeraries. Costumes of 
the period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. The first competent acting version 
of this standard play ever published in English. It is based on the text em- 
ployed by Madame Modjeska in her notable performances of the piece, but all 
accessible manuscripts have been collated with the view to insure that no illu- 
minative " business" or helpful cut or arrangement be omitted. The version 
thus arrived at is, it is believed, the best possible acting form in which the piece 
can be represented, and is offered on its merits. Plays a full evening. A com- 
plete and authentic list of costumes is furnished for this edition by the Hayden 
Costume Co., of Boston. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



OLD CRONIES. 

c4 Sketch in One Act. 

By S* THEYRE SMITH* 

Two male characters. Costumes, modern. No scenery required. A clever 
little play in which two comedians can furnish a half -hour of rollicking fun. 
Their awkward attempt to write a joint stock love letter is one of the richest 
bits of humor ever presented. Plays thirty minutes. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



Petticoat Perfidy. 

A Comedietta in One Act. 



By SIR CHARLES L. YOUNG. 

^racters. Plays thirty minutes. Anint 
ttle society comedy full of wit and ver^ 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



Three female characters. Plays thirty minutes. An interior scene. Modem 
eottnmes. Bright little society comedy full of wit and very amusing situationi. 



NEW PLAYS. 

WILLOWDALE. 

A PUy of Coanby lift in Three c^kb. 
By ARTHUR LEWIS TUBB& 

AUTHOB OF ••YALLKT FASM,'* ** A DOUBLB DBCEPTIOK," XTO. 

8«T«n male, Ave female charaoters. Scenerv, two easy interiors ; eoBtnmee* 
modem and rnitio. One female character may be omitted, if it is desired, thus 
ihortening the cast. This is a play of quite exceptional sympathetic interest 
and dramatic power, and in all respects a worthy successor to this author's 
popular "Valley Farm," the hit of last season. Its adroit combination of 



genuine and abundant humor and true and poisnant emotional interest gives 
it the greatest possible breadth of appeal, and it is almost certain to please 
any audience. Admirably suited for amateur performance in its variety and 



vigor of charaoterization, all the parts being sood. Tom Skerrett and Millie 
are leading characters of exceptional strength ; Godfrey an admirable heavy 
part. Joel, licm and Simon capital character parts. Mis' Hazey a novel eooen- 
iric Dit, Mrs. Bassett a very strong character, and Oleander an admirable piece 
of screaming comedy. Professional stage rights reserved. Plays abont two 
howi and a quarter. 

PRICE 25 CENl^ 



CHARACTERS. 

JOBL BAS8XTT PothiuuUr and siorekeeper 

Tom Skebbktt The accused 

Joseph Goofbet A laiioyer~-<unhiliou$ and untcnanUoug 

Glabehoe Dinsmobb The achool teacher 

Ret. Mb. Pbossbb Theminitier 

Lem Hackett Leader qfthe choir and impromptu detective 

SiMOK Pinneb Who would rather whiote than work 

Milub Bassett A child qffate 

MBS. Bassett JoePa w^e, inclined to have her own waif 

BosETTA Gates A bUJHgMu, but a true friend 

Mis' Hazbt who imaginee thlnge 

Olbahdsb Tlie'^kap^" whotMnk9Ufei$ajote 



SYNOPSIS. 

Act I.— Interior of the Willowdale Post-Office and Joel Bassett's store on 
am afternoon in September. A typical post-mistress. The registered letter. 
Oleander and ** the Duchess o' Marlburrer." The detective firm of Bassett and 
Hackett. The wolf and the lamb. The meeting. The shadow of suspicion. 
The accusation. The defiance. 

Act Ilw—Sitting room of the Bassett house, the evening of the church 
sociable. A rebelUous daughter. The threat. An old secret. The ** Lady 
Olivia." Not such a fool after all. " Lemon an' vaniller." A glimpse of the 
truth. An unsuspected heiress. Music by the choir. A dlpiomatie move. 
Hie trick fails, liie engagement. 

Act ni.^The same, one month later. The wedding day. An VBWllling 
bride. A managing mother. The last of Tom Skerrett. For father's sake. 
Lem is mysterious. Godfrey's stock declines. A reluctant parson. Tom to 
the rescue. Stealing a march. States evidence. Good tidings of great Joy. 
Lem's dlsoovery. The villain foiled. Tom's wifis. Mated. 



NEW PLAYS. 



ALL CHARLEY'S FAULT. 

<An Orlgtrud Farce in T<wo Acts. 
By ANTHONY E* VILLS, 

AUTHOB OF " LIBEBTY COBITEBS," ETC. 

Six male, three female characters. Scenery, an easy interior ; costumes, 
modern and eccentric. Actual playing time two hours, but can be made to 
play an entire evening bv introducing specialties. A very liyely and laughable 



this circumstance. Characters, very varied and effective ; Dutch and Negro 
comedy characters, and plenty of opportunity for good dressing. Plays very 
rapidly with lots of incident and not a dull moment. Needs careful rehearsing, 
but is well worth it. Free for amateurs, but professional stage rights are re- 
served by the author. Strongly recommended. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



CHARACTERSj 

GuinsBAL Waldo Blakb, a retired merchant {Charcufter Old Man). 
Ghables Blake, his son (Leading). 
Habby Dodswobth, his Mend (Juvenile), 
JiMMiE Hughes, JVb. 1999 W. U. T. Co, (Character), 
Pbofessob Kbieoeb. a Professor of Music (Character), 
Ghipps, a colored tnUler (Character), 

KiTTiB, in the OeneraVs employ (Character), 



SYNOPSIS. 

Act I. — Drawing-room in the Blake residence. Spinning the web. A boom 
in Professors. Charley all tangled up. 

Act II. — At the Blake's again. Professors quoted higher, but plenty offer- 



ing. Charley disentangled. 



JACK'S BLUFF. 

A Comedy Sketch in One Act* 

By DENIS OUAZLITT. 

One male, one female character. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, modem 
and fashionable. Plays twenty minutes or so. A little parlor play of a high 
class, depicting an original aspect of the old, old lover's quarrel, very grace- 
ful and human, and with the usual interest of its theme. It is necessarily in 
two scenes, as its action involves a contrast in mood. 

PRICE J5 CENTS- 



NEW PLAYS. 



BOYS WILL BE GIRLS 

A GMsleroas Extr^agstnsa in One Act* 
By SHERMAN F. JOHNSON, 

AUTHOR OF " MATBD BY JUBY," BTC. 

Two male, twenty-four female characters, all played by men in the original 
performance. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, the more eccentric the better. 
An uproarious burlesque — a perfect carnival of extravagance — throwing connr- 
mon sense to the wincb, and " setting there" on a perfect whirlwind of humor- 
ous exaggeration. So far as It has any relation to any other piece, ** The 
Oountry School " is its next of kin, but there never was auvthing just like it, and 
never will be. The appended list of characters fives a iiint as to its genre: 
story, it has none ; just a steady flow of funny lines and grotesque humor m 
both situation and action. A humorous debauch warranted witnout A kead- 
aehe, even if it does give yon a sideaohe from laughter. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



CHARACTERSj 



HiBAM Ghxbp, school oomnUtteeman, 

Knott Inkitt, thejaniior. 

Miss Takb, a pretty tehoolmarm» 

GussiB Gush, a giggling pupil. 

Susy Pkim, so ladylike. 

Fan Ball, a national game enthusiast. 

Wakta Know, who doesn't. 

Sabah Scales, who hcts her man weigh, 

GoBDDC Wood, a duU pupil. 

Little Dot, at the foot qf everything. 

Flossie Fbesh, so pert. 

Still Wobsb. and getting no better. 

Lotta Nbbye, and uses it. 



AiiTSJL Hsu}, ufith stage i^^ 

laLUAN Bussbll, the girfbarittme, 

Ima Kiod, and looks it. 

TovsY, a brunette. 

Anna Gathebine, with more to eotne. 

Maudie Mudd, well grounded. 

Hattie Hopp, a lively maiden, 

Etta Lott, always hungry. 

Goo Goo, the bai^. 

Belle Tolles, a ringer. 

NoTSO Wabm, so cold and distant, 

Lucy Lockit, up on poUOcs. 

Sallib Smiles, a cheerful girl. 



SYNOPSIS. 

Enter the merry school girls ; gossip and giggles. Greeting to teacher. Sehool 
is opened. " Good Morning, Merry Sunshine." Recitations, compositions and 
other exercises. The school committeeman's visit. Speech to the pupils. School 
•* exhibition." Vocal solos. Recitation. Ending with a pretty and exciting 
Fire Drill. 



The Two-Two Train 

A Vaudevitte Sketch in One Act. 
By HARRY L. NEWTON. 

One male, one female character. Costumes, eccentric ; scenery, not difflenlt; 



been produced professionally, and its "finish" is said to hare evoked perfect 
shrieks of laughter, as also did the " lying machine " business. Strongly rec- 
ommended to performers who cannot do a specialty of some sort, but have to 
rely entirely on the strength of the sketch. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 
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